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THE SOUTHERN BIVOUAC. 


FROM DALTON TO ATLANTA. 


Between nine and ten a.M., May 7, 1864, our cavalry outpost was 
driven from Tunnel Hill, and soon after we received orders to hold 
ourselves in readiness for action, At one p.M. we bade farewell to 
the pleasant quarters in which we had wintered, near Dalton, and 
moved to the front, taking position in line: of battle on a low ridge 
just beyond Mill Creek Gap, toward Tunnel Hill, the right of our 
brigade (Lewis’s Kentucky) resting on the railroad, and the balance 
of the division (Bate’s) extending around to the left to the base of 
Buzzard-roost Mountain. Stewart’s division (Hood’s corps) was on 
the right of the railroad, and extended around in front of Rocky Face 
Mountain. We were lying around idle all the afternoon, waiting the 
approach of the enemy. We only witnessed some light skirmishing 
between the cavalry in front, and over the distant hills could see the 
blue lines of Federal infantry slowly advancing. Night set in, how- 
ever, without any collision between the infantry forces. At midnight 
we fell in and moved back through the Gap, where we formed as a 
reserve to Stewart, our left resting on the railroad. 

Ateleven a.M., the 8th, our brigade was ordered to the right, and 
we clambered to the top of Rocky Face. The day was hot, and the 
path was rugged and steep, which made the march very fatiguing ; 
but we finally reached the top, and the brigade was formed in single 
file along the crest of the ridge, the men being deployed almost as 
wide apart as skirmishers. ‘The hill, toward the enemy, was long and 
steep, and near the summit a wall of solid rock rose perpendicular to 
a height of forty or fifty feet, in places, and extended above the top 
of the hill in such manner as to form a natural breastwork, giving 
ample protection from the shells of the enemy. The position was 
impregnable, and we looked down with complacency on Sherman’s 
seventy-five thousand men, now marshalled on the plain in front of us, 
not counting McPherson’s army of twenty-five thousand then moving 
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on ourleft. That afternoon the enemy pressed back our skirmishers 
all along the line, and before the sun went down his sharpshooters 
were close enough to send their bullets whizzing over our heads. At 
night thousands of camp-fires gleamed below us—those of the Fed- 
eral army, out on the plain in front, and those of our own army in 
the valleys to our rear. The Federal bands kindly gave us a sere- 
nade, and when our soldiers called to them to play ‘‘ Dixie,” they 
readily complied, but always made a medley by adding ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle.” 

At daylight the next morning, the 9th, our drums rattled reveille, 
and about the same time the Federals in front commenced drumming 
and bugling, creating a great noise. Presently the sun rose clear and 
bright, but a mist was settled over the plain beneath us, so that we 
could not at first see the movements of the foe in front. It was not 
long, however, until the fog broke away, and we could plainly observe 
the blue columns of the enemy marching and countermarching while 
taking up new positions. Our view was uninterrupted for miles up 
and down the valley, and to the northwest we could even see as far 
as Lookout Mountain, nearly forty miles away, which appeared like 
a bank of clouds rising above the horizon. 

At eight o’clock a.m. Maney’s brigade, of Cheatham’s division, 
came up and relieved us, and we marched down the mountain by the 
same rugged path we had come up, our descent being almost as tire- 
some. We then moved to the left of the railroad, and after a short 
rest at the base, our regiment (Ninth Kentucky) clambered up Buz- 
zard Roost, just to the left of the gap through which the railroad 
passes, and formed in line of battle, a wing of the regiment resting 
on each side of Montgomery’s battery of light artillery. How this 
battery was brought to the top of the mountain was a mystery to us, 
but nevertheless it was there, and the guns frowning over the rocks 
at the enemy. The other regiments of our brigade were stationed 
in reserve along the side of the mountain, near the Gap, to help resist 
the passage of the enemy, should he so attempt. Our position on 
Buzzard Roost was naturally fortified, ason Rocky Face. The fields. 
in front of us were blue with Federal soldiers, and a line of battle 
occupied the low ridge we were on the first day. Sharpshooting 
soon commenced on both sides, and the pop, pop, popping was kept. 
up all day long, the minies whistling freely over the rocks about us. 
Our sharpshooters had the advantage, however, of shooting down 
hill. The Federal batteries would occasionally open on Montgom- 
ery, who was shelling the woods below, and sometimes the enemy’s 
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shells would strike the massive rocks in our front, but without even 
producing a jar. In the afternoon seventeen Federal regiments were 
massed in the woods at the base of the hill in our immediate front, 
and we anticipated an assault. As they came marching by the flank 
across the fields, the sun shining on their bright arms, it was a beau- 
tiful sight to behold, and which we fully enjoyed, feeling secure in 
our position. They would form in line of battle in a wood, just 
beyond the range of our guns, and as they marched through an open 
space before reaching the woods at the base of the hill our battery 
would open on them, and at each discharge a great gap would be 
made in the lines—sometimes a whole company falling at once—yet 
we noticed that these soldiers thus apparently placed hors de combat 
invariably gathered themselves up from the ground and resumed 
their places in the ranks. They were merely dodging from the noise 
of the shells which passed over their heads, owing to the fact that 
our guns could not be sufficiently depressed to do execution. The 
day closed, however, without any assault, and our regiment was so 
well protected that we only lost one man, mortally wounded, and 
another had his arm shot off. 

The morning of the tenth was clear and bright, but about noon a 
heavy rain storm passed over, and the afternoon was cloudy and dis- 
agreeable. At dark the rain again set in and continued until mid- 
night, rendering sleep impossible. The day had passed without any 
demonstration on the part of the enemy save the regular sharpshoot- 
ing and occasional shelling. 

There was a dense fog on the morning of the 11th, but it soon 
lifted and the sharpshooting was resumed as usual. During the day, 
about eight miles off to our left, we could see Sherman’s supply train 
moving in the direction of Snake Creek Gap, through which his 
flanking army was passing in the direction of Resaca.* At that dis- 
tance, the wagons, to the naked eye, were mere white specks movy- 
ing by the green fields, and the train seemed endless. In the after- 
noon there was a brisk shelling from both sides through the Gap to our 
right, and as night was setting in the enemy tried to force back the 
skirmish-line in front of Stewart, but failed. The firing was quite 
lively for a while, and from our position we had a good view of the 
fight. 

There was a cold wind from the east the next morning, the r2th, 
and owing to our elevated position we felt it quite sensibly. Early 
the enemy commenced moving to the left from our front, which was 
*Army of the Tennessee under McPherson. 
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kept up all day, and though thousands folded their tents and marched 
away, still there was quite a large army left behind. The supply 
train we had noticed the day before was still passing a given point. 
There was the usual sharpshooting and shelling kept up on both 
sides about the Gap we were guarding, and late in the afternoon the 
enemy commenced planting additional batteries in front, as though 
he intended to inaugurate a regular siege. At 9:30 P.M. our regi- 
ment fell in quietly and moved down the mountain, joining the bal- 
ance of the brigade, then marched five miles to the left, near Dug 
Gap, where we arrived about midnight. After two hours’ sleep we 
again fell in and marched for Resaca, ten miles distant. 

At daylight on the morning of the 13th, we came up with Cle- 
burne’s division of our corps (Hardee’s), which was posted behind 
temporary breastworks on the side of the road, and keeping a sharp 
lookout for the enemy then coming through Snake Creek Gap. Our 
division passed Cleburne, then halted in line of battle until he passed 
us. Wethen moved on, but with watchful eyes toward the woods to 
our right, from whence the enemy was expected to emerge every 
moment. About noon we halted when within two or three miles of 
Resaca, and rested until late in the afternoon, and then moved still 
farther to the left, and our brigade was formed in reserve to the bal- 
ance of the division. A heavy detail was made from our regiments, 
which worked on fortifications at the front all night. 

Early on the morning of the 14th our brigade was ordered still 
further to the left and occupied some temporary breastworks that had 
been thrown up by Tyler’s brigade (Tennessee) during the night, 
and that brigade was moved back in reserve. Our brigade, when 
formed to receive the enemy, held an angle in the line of defense. 
The Ninth, Fifth, and Sixth regiments faced west, while the Second 
and Fourth regiments faced north. The breastworks behind which 
we formed were composed of a few logs and fence-rails hastily 
thrown together, and we immediately commenced strengthening 
them by throwing earth over the frail protection, and soon the works 
were made to appear quite formidable, but which really availed us 
nothing as against artillery fire. 

About ten o’clock our skirmish line was forced back, and soon 
after a line of battle burst out of the woods in our front, followed by 
a second, which moved forward at a brisk pace over the open field 
toward us as though our works were to be taken at the point of the 
bayonet. The Federals were large, fine looking fellows, and had 
their white ‘‘dog-tents,” strapped over their shoulders and down 
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across their breasts, making excellent targets for our Enfields. We 
soon opened fire on the advancing foe, so did Slocum’s battery 
(Louisiana), posted on the left of our brigade, and a few rounds sent 
the enemy back in confusion. A more vigorous charge was made, 
however, further to the right, especially in front of the Second and 
Fourth regiments, where the enemy came up five lines deep and got 
within seventy-five paces of the works before being repulsed, but he 
was finally driven back with heavy loss. Hotchkiss’s battalion of 
artillery was posted on the right of our brigade, which did excellent 
service. 

The day passed without the left regiments of our brigade, or 
Finley’s brigade (Florida), on our left, being again assaulted, but 
several vigorous charges were made in front of the Second and 
Fourth regiments, and in front of Hindman’s division (Hood’s 
corps) with which our brigade connected on the right. At times 
during the afternoon the roar of musketry over to our right was 
quite loud, and almost reached the volume of a regular battle. 

The Federal artillery, however, gave us no little trouble, 
there being several batteries posted on a hill in front of the left of 
our brigade. At first Slocum tried it single-handed against at least 
three batteries, but as his guns were without protection, the fire got so 
hot that he had to move his battery over the hill out of range. He 
soon after ran twoof his guns to the front by hand, and occasionally the 
captain in person, and a single gunner, would leave their covert, 
quietly load a piece, and discharge it with good effect. This would 
cause a storm of shot and shell and minie-bullets to come flying 
from the enemy, and though the little pine trees standing about the 
guns were literally mown down, yet strange to say, neither of his 
pieces was touched, or at least seriously injured. 

Late in the afternoon a Federal battery to our right opened an 
enfilading fire on the left of our regiment, which, owing to the nature 
of the ground, was very much exposed. Company ‘‘A,” the left 
company, suffered most, as it was on the skirmish-line in the morning 
and had no opportunity to strengthen its works. A single cannon 
shot killed Lieutenant McLean and three men of that company, 
besides wounding several others. This fire was kept up until darkness 
set in, and was very annoying. The Second and Fourth regiments 
were also badly enfiladed by batteries in front of the left regiments of 
the brigade, and lost heavily. As our works ran through on open 
field and in easy range of the Federal sharpshooters, concealed in 
the woods, we were kept close all day under a broiling sun, and not 
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being able to get back to fill our canteens with water, we suffered 
much from thirst. 

During the night the left companies of our regiment and the Sec- 
ond and Fourth regiments threw up traverses impregnable to shot 
and shell, so that the morning of the 15th found us in good condition to 
stand a seige, and feeling secure against the infilading fire from which 
we had suffered the day before. 

Slocum had also constructed strong earthworks for his battery, 
and early he opened a heavy fire, but the odds were too great against 
him. It was not long until two of his pieces were disabled by shot 
passing through the embrasures, besides the Federal sharpshooters 
sent such a stream of bullets through the openings at his men that 
he was prevented from working his remaining guns with much effect. 

The day passed without any assault being made on the line occu- 
pied by our division, and there was no firing of consequence to our 
left, where Cleburne’s and Cheatham’s division of our corps (Har- 
dee’s), and Loring’s division of Polk’s corps, extended around to the 
Oostanaula below town, but to the right of our division on the line 
occupied by Hood’s corps, which extended across the railroad to the 
Connesauga River above town, the roar of musketry grew quite 
loud at times and indicated pretty hot work. 

There was a brisk skirmish kept up between the sharpshooters 
during the day, on our part of the line, and considerable cannon- 
ading. As our brigade held an angle inthe line of defense, the shells 
and minie-bullets seemed to fly in every direction, the most of our 
loss being caused by missiles dropping in our works from the rear. 
We were closely confined to the trenches all day in the hot sun, and 
it was a great relief when night came on so that we could move about 
without calling forth a swarm of bullets from the woods in front. 

At nine P.M., as previously understood, the signal-gun fired, and 
the Confederate army commenced falling back. Our regiment left 
the trenches, company ata time, and with the uttermost silence. The 
moon was shining brightly, and the men were ordered to hold their 
guns well in front, lest the reflection of the moonbeams on their arms 
would reveal the movement to the enemy. Our skirmish-line had 
been advanced a short distance in front of the works, and the men 
on the line were having a lively skirmish of words with the unsus- 
pecting Federals at the time we marched quietly away. Our brigade 
accidentally got separated from the rest of the division before we got 
into town,and we erroneously started to cross the river by the railroad 
bridge. The consequence was we had to retrace our steps some dis- 
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tance before getting on the proper road. Just before we reached the 
bridge over the Oostanaula, on the highway leading to Calhoun, the 
skirmishers, for some reason, opened a brisk fire while the Federal 
artillery commenced thundering all around the line, and not knowing 
but that the enemy had discovered the movements of our army and 
was advancing, things looked a little ‘‘ squally” for a few minutes, but 
the noise soon subsided and we marched on without further halt. 
The road was so crowded with troops that we did not reach Calhoun, 
about seven miles distant, until day was breaking. 

The manner in which General Johnston handled his army in get- 
ting it over the river, away from Resaca, without the least confusion, 
was regarded as a piece of fine generalship among his soldiers. 

The 16th of May our brigade rested in line of battle on the right 
of the railroad a short distance north of Calhoun, until midday, 
then fell in and marched south in the direction of Adairsville. We 
had not proceeded far, however, when our division about-faced and 
we moved at a double-quick back through town out on a road leading 
in the direction of Rome. When we came to the crossing of the 
road froin the Oostanaula to Adairsville, the division was formed in 
reserve to Walker’s division of our corps, which was confronting the 
Federal troops (McPherson’s) that had crossed the river below 
Resaca and caused our army to fall back from that place. General 
Walker had been sent from Resaca to this point on the night of the 
14th, at the first intimation of the flank movement on the part of the 
Federals. Our corps, now all together, was formed as though to 
advance onthe enemy. General Hardee rode down the line, and we 
thought we saw a fight beaming in his eye, and this impression was 
still further confirmed when ‘‘ Old Pat,” as his men called General 
Cleburne, commenced driving in the Federal skirmishers to our 
right, and captured quite a number of prisoners. The whole corps 
was enthusiastic, and in for driving the Federals into the Oostanaula ; 
but it seems we were simply there to hold the enemy in check, and 
the day closed with only skirmishing in front in which the ar- 
tillery took part. The head of Sherman’s column, from Resaca, 
came into Calhoun about sundown. 

At two A.M. on the 17th, we fell in and marched for Adairsville, 
ten or twelve miles distant, by what was called the Snake Creek 
Gap Road, which crosses the river below Resaca, and leads direct to 
the latter place. About noon we halted just before reaching town, 
and stacked arms for a rest. At one P.M. the rain poured down in 
torrents. As the enemy was pressing Cheatham’s division, about two 
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miles back on the road we had just marched over, at two P.M. our 
division fell in and moved back to his support, and formed on Cle- 
burne’s left. There were four or five lines in front of our brigade, 
and all we had to do was to shift from one point to another and with- 
out any fighting todo. Batteries were shelling on both sides, and 
Maney’s brigade of Cheatham’s division had a spirited little battle at 
the ‘Octagon House,” a mansion of very peculiar architecture, stand- 
ing onthe roadside. From the noise that was made, there was cer- 
tainly not much of the house left when the fight was over. The 
Confederates held their ground. Night coming on, we kindled fires, 
and, as Dr. Byrne termed it, had “spiroots” issued, which the sol- 
diers appreciated very much after the soaking rain. Hood’s corps 
and the advance of Polk’s corps, which had joined our army from 
Mississippi, were moving by a different road off to our right, and 
were not so hard pressed by the Federals; at least we heard no firing 
in that direction. At ten p.m. fellin and marched southward through 
Adairsville toward Kingston. The night was dark, the road muddy, 
and as our wagon-train was in front moving slowly, we were kept 
standing in the road fully half the time, which was very tiresome. 
We did not reach Kingston until after daylight the next morning, the 
18th, having marched about ten miles. 

After a short halt at Kingston, we fell in and marched three or 
four miles toward Cass Station, on the railroad seven miles below 
the former place. The day was very hot and right glad were we when 
the column filed off the road into a pleasant wood where arms were 
stacked, and we had a good rest until the next day. 

About noon, on the rgth, a battle order from General Johnston, 
commander-in-chief, was read to each of the regiments, in which he 
stated that the time had come for an aggressive battle with the ene- 
my. The order was couched in stirring language and was received 
with enthusiastic cheers on the part of the soldiers, who were elated 
at the prospect of having an open-field fight with Sherman’s army, 
and having full confidence that battle would not be offered unless 
there was a fair showing for success. Soon after the order was read, 
we fell in under arms and moved to the front, where we formed line 
of battle on Cheatham’s right, the left of our division resting on the 
railroad. The timber in front prevented us from observing the ene- 
my, and his presence was only indicated by a few Parrott shells sent 
over in our direction, which passed to the left of our brigade. Pres- 
ently artillery opened to the left of the railroad, the guns firing in 
quick succession, and we thought the battle had opened in earnest 
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but after the first round the guns were silent. We remained in this 
position an hour and a half or two hours, when our division moved by 
the right flank at double-quick to Cassville, a pleasant little town sit- 
uated about three miles to the right of the railroad. Here we front- 
ed and moved forward in line of battle, our brigade passing 
through the town, leveling fences and trampling the flower-gardens as 
it went, which was one of war’s necessities. The town was deserted, 
not a man, woman, or child tobe seen, and when we halted, a short 
distance beyond the suburbs, there was neither friend nor foe in 
front, so far as our observation extended, and not a gun was heard. 
Not long, and we moved by the left flank through the open fields in 
the direction of the railroad, passing in front of Polk’s corps, which 
was in line of battle on a range of hills in rear of Cassville. We 
halted a short time in front of Cockrell’s Missouri brigade, of that 
corps, and we were struck with the fine appearance of that body of 
troops. We continued our march across the railroad, where we re- 
joined our corps (Hardee’s) and formed asa reserve to Cleburne’s 
division which occupied some high ground to the left of the railroad, 
and not far in advance of Cass station. It was now nearly sundown, 
and soon after reaching that position, General Johnston came riding 
by, and our soldiers greeted him with loud cheers, which seemed to 
please him very much as indicating the mora/e of the troops on the 
eve of the expected battle. Presently General Cleburne, who was a 
great favorite throughout the corps, came along and the soldiers 
commenced cheering him also. He reined up his horse and told 
them that he was glad to see them in good spirits, but not to yell so 
loud, that it would attract the shells, which was a sufficient argu- 
ment to stop the noise. The day closed with some artillery and 
musketry firing to our right. 

When night set in the line in our front (Cleburne’s) was still kept 
busy constructing temporary defenses, and a heavy detail was sent 
from our brigade to some point on the extreme left to throw up works 
for artillery. Our army was formed in two lines, Hood’s corps on 
the right, Polk’s in the center (French’s division of that corps having 
arrived from Mississippi the day before), and Hardee’s on the left— 
Hood, Polk, and half of Hardee’s corps, in the order named, occu- 
pying the range of hills to the right of the railroad, and in rear of 
Cassville, while Cleburne’s and our division (Bate’s) occupied the 
undulating ground to the left of the railroad. 

After making disposition of the ‘‘hardtack” issued, the soldiers 
of our brigade, except those on detail, commenced rolling themselves 
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up in their blankets seeking repose, believing that the morning 
would usher in a great battle. 

At two o’clock a.M., on the 2oth, we were aroused from our slum- 
bers with an order to fallin. We at first thought our division was 
simply moving to some other part of the line, but the head of col- 
umn was turned down the railroad track to the rear, and seven miles 
brought us to the Etowah, having passed through Cartersville, near 
the river, about daylight, This retrograde movement was wholly 
unexpected to us, and various rumors floated about as to the cause. 

Our division was halted in a large field near the pontoon bridge, 
while other troops marched by and crossed over the river by both the 
railroad bridge and the pontoon. The soldiers marched very leis- 
urely, without any indication of being pressed by the enemy, and we 
were kept waiting in the broiling sun until noon, when we crossed 
over on the bridge of boats. Two miles from the river we filed off 
the road to the right, and bivouacked on a high hill, at the base of 
which, on the railroad, were the Etowah Iron Works. Here we 
came up with our baggage-train for the first time since the opening 
of the campaign, and a good bath, together with a change of cloth- 
ing, was quite refreshing. During the day it was stated in army cir- 
cles that the reason General Johnston did not give battle at Cassville, 
was owing to the fact that Generals Hood and Polk declared their 
inability to hold the positions assigned them, because they would be 
subjected to an enfilading fire of the Federal artillery. 


[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.] 


ADVENTURES OF A CONFEDERATE. 
CuHaptTer VII. 


Like the weaver at his loom who has lost a stitch, we will return 
now to Oak Grove to pick up the thread of our narrative, and detail 
the sayings and doings of those of our friends whom we left behind, 
and whom we have apparently so long neglected. If the surround- 
ings of a person could compensate for the loss of a friend or lover. 
certainly Irene DeBoin would have been a happy and contented girl, 
Her home was as near a paradise as the divine assistance of art and 
nature could make it. The dwelling was situated in the center of a 
large park of the most symmetrically shaped tropical trees of every 
variety and description, from the beautiful orange to the superb mag- 
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nolia, arranged with all that artful grace of a thorough landscape 
gardener, which so tends to beautify and adorn the lands of the 
wealthy and to give an additional charm to the splendors of nature. 

It had been placed upon the top of a gentle eminence, so as to 
command an ample view of the lovely lake which glistened in the 
sun a few hundred yards to the south and east, and the trees and 
shrubbery of the park had been so planted as not to intercept either 
the views or delightful breezes, which during the hot summer days 
rendered the place such a cool and delicious residence to its inmates. 
A tall and stately edifice, it towered above the trees and showed to 
great advantage amid its agreeable surroundings. It was a large 
building of two stories and contained fifteen or more rooms, varying 
in size from the cozy little boudoir of Irene, to the large and ample 
dining and reception-rooms. ‘The whole encircled by a broad ver- 
anda, one of the most prominent features usually of Southern homes, 
and more than any other object about their plantations, typical of the 
open-handed, generous hospitality which so highly distinguished them 
in the ante-bellum days. ‘The house was richly and elegantly furnish- 
ed, every thing which could add to the ease, the comfort, and the 
happiness of the dwellers within its walls, that money could buy, was 
there to be found. 

To the north the abundant fields of Col. DeBoin spread away for 
miles, while the single-story cottages inhabited by his slaves formed 
a picturesque village some half mile distance, near the edge of the 
fields and to the right of the road leading from Ocala, by the planta- 
tion and on to the St. John’s River, through Leesburg, the county-seat 
of Orange County. The cottages of the slaves were arranged in 
two long rows, the space between forming a broad street, and each 
cottage had a garden plat attached, while at the head of the street 
nearest the road stood a large single-story house of six rooms, the 
top ornamented with a belfry containing a large bell. In this edifice 
dwelt the colonel’s overseer. 

A winding carriage way passed through and around the entire 
park, forming a sinuous and pleasant drive of a summer’s eve, 
while a more direct way ran from the front of the colonel’s dwelling 
to the lakeshore. Some hundred yards out in the lake was a very 
picturesque bathing-house, connected with the shore by a wooden 
platform, laid upon palmetto piles. Immediately adjoining the bath- 
house the platform widened into a wharf, with steps descending to 
the level of the water, at which point a number of small boats for 
fishing and other purposes, were fastened, while out in the lake was 
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anchored a pretty little sail-boat, sloop rigged, used for pleasure by 
the colonel’s family. It was as graceful as a swan, and made a 
beautiful addition to the lovely picture formed by the surrounding 
scenery. 

It was in the month of May, and nature was clothed in her rich- 
est and loveliest attire. The hammock trees were covered with the 
sweet-scented woodbines, and the yellow jasmines in full bloom, 
their pink and yellow blossoms trailing’ in profuse clusters were 
brought into rich contrast with the dark-green foliage of the support- 
ing trees. The great magnolias were white with big flowers, redolent 
with their exquisite perfume; the dogwood and sweet bay and num- 
berless other blossoming forest-trees, added both beauty and fragrance 
to the delightful grounds of Oak Grove. 

Immediately adjoining and encircling half the house an elaborate 
flower-garden gave an inereased luxuriance to the sensuous loveli- 
ness of the scene, while in the rear a kitchen-garden assured the 
epicure of many a table delight in the way of vegetables and fruits, 
calculated not only to please but to satisfy the appetite of the gour- 
mand, as well as the rustic laborer. 

Irene was the only child and the heiress of this luxurious home, 
this magnificent plantation, where not less than a hundred and fifty 
slaves daily toiled for her comfort and pleasure. There were but 
three members of the family—her father, mother and herself. Her 
mother was one of those quiet, good, loving women, who add so 
much always to the substantial happiness of home-life; never irasci- 
ble or nervous, she moved along the tenor of her way witha smile 
or a kind word for all, the object of her husband’s and daughter’s 
never-varying love and the adoration of her servartts. She was 
about forty-one or two years of age, of medium height and of slender 
build. Her once glossy black hair was slightly tinctured with gray, 
and her face, though not handsome, was at times irradiated with a 
singularly sweet smile. Her disposition was naturally of a social 
turn, but the reserve and severity of that of her husband had gradu- 
ally affected her, until now she seldom indulged herself in any of the 
usual social events which enlivened the neighborhood and seasoned 
country life with certain spice of pleasure. Her principal enjoyment 
seemed to be that of attention to home duties, and adding to the 
happiness of her child and husband. At the same time she loved 
her husband devotedly, with her yielding and plastic nature she 
stood somewhat in awe of his stately manner and severity of temper. 
She had none of that vivacious spirit which so highly distinguished 
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Irene, and to whom she as often bent her own will, and yielded her 
own wishes as she did to that of her husband. But she was any thing 
else than an unhappy woman. 

The confidence subsisting between herself and her daughter was 
full and unlimited—more like that existing between sisters than 
between mother and child; for Irene, as open-hearted and as impul- 
sive a creature as ever lived, had not nor could have any secrets 
from her mother. Often of an evening they could be seen pacing 
the piazza or the winding walks of the park, their arms entwined 
around each other, exchanging loving confidences, utterly oblivious 
of the world and its troubles. Hence, her mother was fully ac- 
quainted with the loves of Irene and Willie Ross—knew of all that 
had passed between them. She sympathized deeply with them over 
the interruption which its placid current was likely to suffer from the 
displeasure of her husband. She herself had formed a strong attach- 
ment for Captain Ross. She admired his handsome looks, his manly 
appearance, his polite address, and his respectful and loving disposi- 
tion. She had, too, a great regard for his family, notwithstanding 
the fact of the differences which had arisen between his father and 
the colonel. She was unacquainted with the causes thereof, but she 
was one of those women whose friendships are steady and long 
enduring—a very admirable trait of character in many women who 
otherwise are as yielding as a weather-cock to every breeze which 
passes. Mrs. DeBoin, too, was a notable house-wife, and the large 
corps of servants under her control about the house and grounds, 
were well disciplined in all the domestic arts which render a country 
life one of unalloyed contentment and comfort. She had in her 
youth received an excellent education, which in later life had been 
greatly improved by observation and travel. Fond of music, she 
could play with exquisite skill upon both the piano and the guitar, 
and the tones of her voice were rich and mellow. In these respects 
Irene much resembled her mother, and Mrs. DeBoin had taken 
infinite pains to cultivate her daughter’s talent for music. In Irene’s 
voice there was a richer and more spirited tone, and its silvery 
cadences, when poured forth in song, had the blythe, gladsome intona- 
tion of the red-winged black-bird, whose early morning songs are 
the sweetest of all the winged choristers whose delightful music glad- 
dens the hearts of man. Even in ordinary conversation, there was 
a music in her voice, which, varying with the subject, touched the 
feelings to laughter or to sadness. But when she laughed, there was 
an infection which none could resist. As the fabled Orpheus could 
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move the trees with the playing of his harp, so could Irene with the 
ringing music of her laughter, break the crust of the stoniest-hearted 
monster, and shiver to atoms the reserve of the veriest anchorite in 
existence. What is comparable to the happy, soulful laughter of an 
innocent and spirited girl, whose whole being is overflowing with the 
animation of a rich, warm, young heart, and a glowing imagination ? 
How many cares and griefs are daily driven from our firesides by the 
gleesome laughter of our children? How many gaunt specters of 
trouble and growing misery are thus dissipated? It was this gleeful 
disposition, this happy temperament, this healthy, frolicsome gayety, 
united with a charming tenderness of manner which had so forcibly 
endeared Irene to her parents, more particularly to her father, who 
looked upon her as the ‘‘ apple of his eye.”” Many persons prefer 
their opposites. It was so with him. He was stern, she was gay; 
he was full of bitter prejudices, she with tender loves. He, while 
not openly shunning association with his kind, sought his comfort in a 
severe reserve and isolation. Sheloved her playmates, loved society, 
loved the merry jest, the innocent vivacity of the convezione, the 
joyous ramble, the delightful picnic or fishing party ; but while fond 
of company, and as happy as a lark amid her mates, she was always 
ready at a moment’s notice to yield her wishes or her intentions as a 
sacrifice to the desire of her father, and while so doing to feel that 
she was the obliged rather than the obliging party. If he loved her 
as the ‘‘ apple of his eye,” she worshiped him as her divinity upon 
earth. Thus the father, the daughter, and the mother had regarded each 
other, until young Ross had come within the boundaries of Irene’s 
life, shedding a new and more subtle light upon her heart, reveal- 
ing another and stranger existence, giving to the dreams of her daily 
life, tothe objects of her daily vision, a novel, unexpected, unknown, 
but more exquisite view than had ever before been realized by her. 
She began to perceive that life had labyrinths of happiness, caverns 
of enjoyment, far more brilliant and grand than any of those ever 
lighted by Aladdin’s lamp or the genii of the Arabians. 

But while a new and lovely phase of existence had been opened 
to Irene, her father did not look upon the attentions of Willie Ross 
through the same glasses used by his daughter. Although he had 
nothing personally against young Ross, his intense hatred of the 
father transferred itself to the son and colored all his acts and feel- 
ings in the premises. He, therefore, viewed the young man’s visits 
with a jealous and gloomy eye, and as soon as he perceived that these 
visits meant something more than mere courtesy, he sought to put a 
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period to their recurrence, and as Willie told Irene at their parting 
interview, had gone so far as to prohibit his coming to Oak Grove. 
The colonel did not believe that Irene’s feelings had become in any 
way involved, his observation of their association had not been so 
acute or extended so far, nor could he imagine how any member of his 
family could respect or conceive an affection for the offspring of a 
man whom he hated so bitterly as he did Dr. Ross. 

Irene, who though the most candid girl in the world, had never 
made a confidant of her father. Though she was devoted to him— 
though her filial affection was unbounded in its depth and extent, 
their intercourse had never been of that nature; nor their feelings 
for each other, at least on the colonel’s side, of that kind which 
creates an unreserved exchange of thoughts, feelings, and sympa- 
thies. It was wholly unlike that existing between the mother and 
daughter. While Irene worshiped her father and felt that she 
could cheerfully lay down her life to save his, she looked upon him 
as too exalted a character—too far removed from her in disposition, 
habit, and nature,for her to approach with the ready confidences and 
the unreserved utterings which she so naturally and readily poured 
into the ear of her mother. She had noticed with feelings of pain 
her father’s demeanor toward Willie, and had endeavored on all 
occasions to shield his conduct from her lover’s eye, and with the 
delicate tenderness of a woman’s nature and her instinctive quick- 
ness to turn aside as much as possible the shafts of her father’s prej- 
udice. While as she said she had for a long time seen the expression 
of a difference between the two families, yet her attention was only 
casually directed to it, and it had made no deep or lasting impression 
until she learned that her heart had gone out irrevocably to young 
Ross, that her quickened perception realized the strength, depth, 
and extent of her father’s hatred for Dr. Ross, and the disposition on 
his part to extend that hatred to all connected with him. Then 
when it was too late for her to own peace of mind and happiness 
she found that the affection for father and lover had raised an irre- 
pressible conflict, which might eventually if not overcome, lead to 
an existence of pain and misery ending only with death. It was a 
grievous and sad awakening for her young heart. A struggle’ impos- 
sible for any one to appreciate who has never felt its stinging pain 
and biting misery. But she was of a hopeful, sanguine nature, and 
although the conflict seemed of a desperate character, the knowledge 
was too recent to destroy all hope. She could not help believing 
that time, aided by the efforts of herself and mother, would yet 
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smooth away all difficulties and the unutterable desire of her soul be 
accomplished. 

Had she known that in addition to the fact of his opposition to 
Willie Ross, her father had other and different views with regard to 
her marriage—views which had been long cherished, and for the 
revelation of which the time was rapidly approaching, she would 
have been plunged much deeper in the slough of despondency, but 
happily for the time being she was wholly unaware of this. Her 
mother even had never had a hint of the colonel’s intentions in this 
regard. She had early learned of the growing inclination of Irene 
and Willie Ross for each other and had quietly encouraged their 
loves. She had, as heretofore stated, a high regard for Dr. Ross and 
much friendship for his wife, and she believed that a marriage be- 
tween the young people would heal the wounds and assuage the 
roughnesses existing between them and the colonel. Harmony would 
once more be restored and the old habitudes of friendly association 
again assume their former standing. She knew not the strength of 
the colonel’s prejudices until she learned that he had forbidden the 
house to young Ross. When, knowing the unyielding character of 
her husband, she abandoned the idea of herself effecting what she 
still hoped his love for Irene might eventually accomplish. 

The next two or three days after the departure of Captain Ross, 
Irene was inconsolable. She kept her room, totally incapable of 
attending to the usual routine of every-day life, such as had for years 
occupied her attention and supplied her happiness. She could think 
of little else than the absent loved one and the probable dangers to 
which he might be exposed. She could with difficulty bear any 
interruption to her thoughts. It made her fretful and irritable. But 
after a while the kindly sympathy of her mother prevailed and she 
sought to overcome her depressed condition of mind. She fought 
strongly against it, and by and by the intensity of her depression 
ceased and was replaced by a gentle but plainly perceptible melan- 
choly—a melancholy which seemed likely to continue as long as the 
absence of her lover, unless something out of the ordinary should 
happen and drive out by force the memory of her loss. In pursu- 
ance ‘of her purpose to conquer the feelings of grief which had 
seized upon her heart and wrapped her apparently in a mantle of 
selfishness, she again resumed her duties and appeared once more 
among the household, but how different from her former self; pale 
and stricken, the lines of trouble could already be traced upon her 
delicate brow, and the happy, winsome-hearted girl, whose -musical 
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laughter and cheery voice made the light and joy of Oak Grove, 
now moved about listlessly, moping in strange places, avoiding com- 
pany, seeking solitude, and seeming impervious to the loving assidu- 
ities of her mother and the affectionate attentions of the servants, 
who sought in every possible manner to cheer and encourage her to 
a better and more agreeable frame of mind. Although her father 
was entirely ignorant that his daughter was suffering from any other 
than an ordinary attack of sickness, the house servants were wiser ; 
their affectionate sympathies were quick to discern the ailment of 
their lovely young mistress and their kind hearts were anxious to 
minister to her diseased mind and to do all that lay in their power to 
distract her thoughts and restore her to that peace and light-hearted- 
ness which had previously made her the object of their devotion. 
The devotion of southern negroes to the children of their owners was 
a notable fact, and this devotion was engendered by the mutual acts 
of kindness and exercise of sympathies between the master and ser- 
vant, which while cementing the bond uniting the two, rendered its 
burdens less loathsome to the one and less onerous to the other. 
One evening Irene and her mother were promenading the piazza 
conversing in low and tender voice of the absent one. -Irene had 
that morning received a letter from her lover, and its encouraging 
words had greatly cheered her drooping spirits. Her step was elas- 
tic; there was a brighter expression in her eyes; the color had 
returned to her cheeks. Her movements were more like those of former 
days. Her mother had read the letter, and they were discussing its 
contents with full and loving hearts. When they came to the south- 
west corner of the house, instead of turning back in their walk as 
they had been doing for the previous half hour, they continued 
around toward the front steps, on the west side of the mansion. On 
reaching the steps they meta little negro boy of ten years old, who 
was kept about the house by Mrs. De Boin as a sort of errand-boy. 
His name was Joe; stout for his age, he was as active as a squirrel, 
and one of the worst boys on the plantation. He had a very singu- 
larly-shaped head, it being nearly twice as long—ranging from the 
back to the forehead—as it was broad, and gave him a curious look. 
But he was extra intelligent, and as old aunt Patsey said, ‘‘Joe didn’t 
have dat ar’ long head fur nuthin.” Joe came up the steps, and as 
his mistress observed him she noticed that his face, head, and hands 
presented a badly-swollen appearance. He could hardly see out of 
his eyes, they were almost closed. ‘* What’s the matter with you, 
Joe; and what have you there?” said his mistress. ‘‘ise been 
Vol. I, Nos. 8 & 9—23. 
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fightin’ waspses,” said Joe; ‘‘dese here (holding out his hand), is 
some letters for marster,” and he gave the letters to Mrs. DeBoin. 
‘‘Trene, take Joe to the kitchen, and have aunt Patsey dress his 
wounds. Poor boy! he looks as though he were greatly suffering, 
and yet, see how manfully he stands it. You must let the wasps 
alone, Joe, or some day they will kill you!” 

Irene went with Joe to the kitchen, and Mrs. DeBoin took the 
letters into the library to her husband. | Little did either dream of 
the marked change in their lives, which was heralded by one of those 
common looking documents which was handed to his mistress by 
the dirty hands of long-headed Joe—by such simple instruments does 
Fate sometimes work her mightiest results. When his wife came 
in, the colonel was busy pouring over a volume, in the contents of 
which he was exceedingly interested, so much so that he did not 
immediately examine the letters, but laid them aside, upon the table, 
intending to read them when through with his task. At supper he 
handed one of the letters to his wife, remarking, ‘‘ Read that, Nancy; 
the son of our old friend, Tom Harkins, is coming to visit us; will, 
in fact, be here next Wednesday. We must give him a hearty wel- 
come!” 

Mrs. DeBoin remembered the Harkinses, of Boston, whose hospi- 
tality had on several occasions rendered her visits to that city very 
agreeable. The young man whose letter announced his coming was 
an only child, of wealthy parents, who had badly spoiled a naturally 
mean and crafty disposition by their unlimited indulgences. ‘They 
had given way to his caprices so much that he had grown to man’s 
stature as full of whims, and prejudices, and petty passions and of a 
feeling of his own importance as an ordinary man well can be. He 
was not ungainly, for he was well formed and graceful. He dressed 
elegantly—always in the height of fashion—and displayed consider- 
able taste both in the color and the material of his garments. He 
was of the medium size, and his face was not unhandsome, but 
he had little ‘‘squinch eyes,’ as old aunt Patsey called them, 
which betoken an irremediable smallness of spirit, and when accom- 
panied by a long, sharp nose, such as he had, a narrowness of mind 
which can see nothing good or great outside of its own limited 
bounds. The shape of his large, animal lips told of a sensual nature 
and passionate disposition, and there was a cruel expression at times 
about his face which jarred the firmest nerves. He looked like what 
he was—a man who could be revengeful, cruel, and mean, without 
the courage openly to execute the promptings of a depraved heart. 
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But he had received a fair education and could act the gentleman 
with some degree of affability. He had mingled with the best 
society and was acquainted with all its minutiz of form and cere- 
mony, and had all of the small talk of the day at his tongue’s end. 
He could deceive the casual observer, and blind the ordinary run of 
people as to his real nature, and had, up to this moment, so far as 
was known to the social world, attained to manhood without any 
ecclairsissement sufficiently public to stamp the rascal upon his name. 
His father was entirely the opposite of the son in all things; a good, 
clever, kind-hearted man, and pleasant acqaintance. He had been 
a schoolmate and sworn friend of Colonel DeBoin, and they had, 
years before, agreed that their children should marry as soon as 
Ebenezer—which was the euphonious name of young Harkins— 
should attain his majority. Both men were heartily wrapped up in 
this scheme, and had planned out the whole programme of the young 
people’s lives, Ebenezer had arrived of age about the commence- 
ment of the war. His father, like the great majority of the New 
England people, was intensely ‘* Union,” and was one of those men 
who, too aged himself to join the army, was enthusiastic in the cause 
and willing to sacrifice, if necessary, his fortune in its behalf. Eben- 
ezer was too intensely selfish to be willing to go to the same extent, 
but had sufficient policy to affect all the enthusiasm of the people 
and the times. ‘lo all outward seeming he was an ardent patriot, but 
like Artemus Ward he was at heart only willing to sacrifice his rela- 
tions for his country’s good. However, he sought to be a soldier, 
and through the influence of his family obtained a commission in the 
volunteer service as a captain, and having been warmly recommended 
to the authorities by his family as a shrewd and capable man, was 
deemed fitting for an employment, the nature of which will hereafter 
transpire—the scene of his service was to be the Land of Flowers, 


and his father seized the chance to forward his matrimonial scheme, 
and at once wrote Colonel DeBoin telling of the visit of his son, and 
requesting that all the necessarry preparations be made to carry out 
their long-projected scheme. To his son he made known fully the 
agreement between the colonel and himself; and Ebenezer, who was 
thoroughly acquainted with Irene’s beauty and wealth, willingly and 
gladly lent himself to the intended purpose. Armed with his creden- 
tials and instructions he left Boston, and as advised by the letter 
received by Colonel De Boin, he expected to reach Oak Grove on 
the Wednesday referred to. 

In the meanwhile the colonel made every preparation for the 
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comfort and welcome of his guest; and contrary to the usual observ- 
ances of his daily life, he caused invitations to be issued to several 
of the neighboring families whom he knew to be favorably inclined 
to the Union cause, to meet young Harkins on the night of his 
arrival, but without letting it be known that Harkins was a North- 
ern officer or from Boston. ‘These points of information he bade his 
wife and daughter to keep secret, as such knowledge would prove 
dangerous both to guest and host. The blockade of the Southern 
ports had not at this time been strictly established, nor had regular 
communication between the two sections entirely ceased. The pass- 
ing back and forth between the two countries was a matter of easy 
accomplishment, so that coming as a private citizen, and acting in a 
quiet, orderly, and conservative manner, Ebenezer had little to fear. 
So long as his nationality and objects of travel were kept secret he 
stood in no danger. The colonel was fully posted as to that object, 
and proposed to advance it by all the means which lay at his com- 
mand. And so strongly was he interested in its success that the 
proposed marriage engagement between Irene and Ebenezer was a 
matter in his thoughts of but secondary consideration, though he had 
determined that this, too, should take place. 

When he had fully prepared to receive his guest he retired to his 
library and there seriously debated the question in his own mind 
whether or not to impart his intentions to his daughter, or to wait 
until the lover was on the ground, and had begun the siege. Either 
course had its advantages. If Irene was told of the purpose of 
young Harkins’s visit, she would be prepared to receive him as her 
lever; on the other hand if the young man were left to make his own 
declaration he would have the benefit of his personal influence, which 
need not be supplemented by the influence of her father unless Irene 
should become too coy and reject his advances. After much thought 
the colonel decided to let matters take their course until the lover 
arrived upon the field, and had a chance to try the case upon his 
own merits. 

Time rolled around rapidly for the colonel as it always does to 
those past the meridian of life, and Wednesday came, and with it the 
expected arrivals. Some half dozen neighbors, young and old, were 
present to do honor to the colonel’s guest. Mr.and’Mrs. Mayfair, 
with their son and daughter, aged respectively nineteen and seven- 
teen years; Mr. Abner Montholon and his brother John,tall, stout, 
and intellectual-looking young men, both of them ardent lovers of the 
Union, and anxiously disposed to be lovers of the fair Irene, would 
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she but give them the coveted opportunity, but unhappily they had 
never obtained that notice from her beautiful eyes which they felt 
their good looks and position in society entitled them to receive. 
The moment they beheld Ebenezer Harkins they set him down as a 
possible lover, and probably a successful one, and as the thought 
passed like lightning through their minds, a twinge of jealousy, sharp, 
keen, and full of pain wrung their heart-strings with no light or deli- 
cate hand. Both at once conceived a prejudice against the new- 
comer; both immediately pronounced him a conceited puppy, and 
longed to kick him. And Abner, the elder, determined to keep a 
close watch upon young Harkins’s movements, resolved to outwit 
him if practicable, and not to allow so much purity and loveliness to 
be sacrificed to so much selfish ugliness. 

Harkins was received with much hospitable empressement, and 
introduced to the visitors present. He was already acquainted with 
Mrs. DeBoin and Irene, whom he shook warmly by the hand. He 
made his debut with considerable address, essaying the manners of a 
man of the world with some gracefulness and ease. After a short 
and desultory conversation he was escorted to his reom, whither his 
baggage had preceded him, to dress for dinner. 

‘*Devilish fine quarters, these!’ said he to himself, when left 
alone. He looked from the window of his room upon the beautiful 
prospect of park and lake, which extended like a picture before his 
satisfied gaze. ‘Devilish fine quarters! ‘The old colonel must be 
immensely wealthy, and Irene, I guess, wlll be worth a bank! Deuced 
lovely girl, too! And such an air! She’d shine in Boston society, 
an empress among queens! I'll have to make quick work of it, for 
if these hot-headed, hot-blooded Southerners get an inkling of what 
I’m up to [’ll have but a short time to splice the rope of matrimony 
and make myself scarce! I didn’t like too well the looks of those 
younkers down-stairs! I hope the road is not blocked; but no mat- 
ter, what Ebenezer Harkins can’t accomplish it is hardly worth any 
one else’s trouble to attempt! Ihave come for this gay bird, and Pll 
cage it or know the reason why!” 

Turning from the window he began to dress for dinner, and barely 
completed his toilet when the bell rang for that meal. 

The dinner passed off pleasantly, for to do young Harkins justice 
he had received a fair education ; had seen a good deal of the world, 
and had that ready facility of small talk which is possessed by those 
used to mingling with fashionable society. He was an adept at hand- 


ling the means at his command. Irene also, not knowing the relation 
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that Harkins bore to her by the appointment of her father, but regard- 
ing him only as a pleasant acquaintance of former days, exerted her- 
self to please her father’s guests, and so successful was she in her 


efforts that a much more difficult set of people to please would have 
been delighted with her flow of good humor and spirits. As it was, 
each and all enjoyed the dinner and accompanying conversation in a 
more than ordinary degree. And when the ladies adjourned to the 
parlor, leaving the gentlemen over their wine, the youngsters of the 
party thought they had never passed a more agreeable day, and that 
Irene was certainly the handsomest and wittiest woman they had ever 
met. Music, cards, and conversation followed the dinner, and later in 
the evening a sailing party by moonlight was organized, and a deli- 
cious ride over the silvery waves of the moon-lit lake closed the 
pleasures of the day. And as Ebenezer unrobed and lay down on 
his comfortable bed he hugged the delusive hope to his heart that 
some day in the near future all these vast possessions would be his. 
And falling asleep his dreams took shape, spreading away into a 
kingly palace filled with the forms engendered by his salacious imag- 
ination, and in fancy he saw himself revelling in all the splendid 
enjoyments of a monarch whose sole aim was the pursuit of sensuous 


pleasures. 
{TO BE CONTINUED.,] 


WE HAVE COVERED THEM OVER. 


ANSWER TO WiLL. CARLETON’s “COVER THEM OVER.” 

We have covered them over, those brothers of ours, 

Ve 


\ 


Fair garlands besprinkled with dewdrops of tears 


> have covered them over with beautiful flowers, 


Have wovenas links the long chain of the years. 

The decades roll by, and the echoing tread 

Of hurrying throngs pass the graves of the dead. 

The traces of conflicts have faded from sight, 

Grown rusty, the sabers that gleamed in the light, 
Like a legend of old do we hear of their fame, 

As we pause here and there over heralded name, 

Like a dream of the pasi on our every-day world, 
Comes the sweep of the phalanx with banners unfurled, 
Away and away floats the vision in air; 

in its stead, but these dust heaps lie moldering there, 
And we love them for sake of sweet metiories of ours, 
And have covered them over with beautiful flowers. 


WE HAVE COVERED THEM OVER. 


Il. 
We have covered the faces, the faces low hid 
’ Neath the buds, and the sod, and the rude coffin-lid. 
There are faces of manhood, and faces of age, 
Written over and overin many a page; 
There are faces cf youth that were tender and fair, 
Unscarred by life’s conflicts, unclouded by care; 
Side by side in the line, side by side in the grave, 
Kissing the dust for the cause they would save. 
We have covered the faces of age and of youth 
With the beautiful emblems of love and of truth, 
Faces that come by the dream-spirit’s spell, 
And linger in silence their sad tale to tell; 
Faces, whose image fond hearts will keep, 
Faces we woo and then turn from to weep ; 


We have gathered from woodlands. and gardens, and bowers, 


To cover these faces, spring’s loveliest flowers. 


III. 


We have covered the hands, the still hands that have done 
With the duties of life. Who may tell, one by one, 
The records they left? Who, the story may read 

Of valor untold, and unchronicled deed ? 

All honor to hands that were hardened and brown; 

Ail honor to hands reaching not for renown, 

That bravely and firmly our loved banner bore 

To the front of the battle, baptized in their gore. 

The scroll they have written through time shall be read 
By light that the honor of manhood has shed. 

The banner they bore shallits heroes enfold, 

While in story and song shall its legend be toid. 

They are silent in rest, yet they beckon us on 

To thescenes of the past, to its memories gone ; 

And we bring for the hands of these warriors of ours, 
Not banners, but clusters of beautiful flowers. 


TV. 
We have covered the feet, the poor feet that were worn 
And scarred through the marches, and cruelly torn. 
Though still in the grave comes their echoing tread, 
And we follow and track them along where they bled; 
Over battle-swept plain, over hill and morass, 


Through swift, swollen streams or through wild mountain-pass, 


Over light sod of spring, over cold winter snow, 
Heroic endurance the blood-tracks will show. 
The marching is done; never more shall the beat 
Of drum rouse to action these poor, weary feet. 
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Let them peacefully rest from their travels and toil, 

In the blossom-deck’d beds ’neath their love:l, native soil. 
Ah, the homes that have waited in vain for the sound 

Of the coming of feet buried low in the ground! 

From those desolate homes hasten loved ones with flowers 
To cover the feet of those heroes of ours. 


V. 


We have covered the hearts that are claimed by the grave; 
Hearts that were noble, and loving, and brave; 

Hearts that were gentle, and tender, and true; 

Hearts that shrank not from a duty to do. 

They are pulseless and still. Was their throbbing in vain ? 
Were their sufferings mockery, their bright hopes but pain? 
They were hearts of humanity; hearts that could love, 
And loving, could suffer, and suffering prove 

Their truth and devotion, as throe upon throe 

Told agony only their equals can know. 

They were hearts that were buoyant with hopes that were fair; 
They were hearts that were stifled and numbed by despair. 
Chord after chord of their music was hushed, 

As hope after hope of their being was crushed. 

We have wept o’er the graves of these brothers of ours, 
And covered their still hearts with fairest of flowers. 


VI. 
We have covered them over ‘‘ who lie where they fell, 
In valley, and mountain, and hillside, and dell.” 
We know of the heartaches, and anguish, and fears, . 
The lingering suspense, and the unrestrained tears ; 
Of the homes that were broken, of burdens grown old, 
And weightier far that their weight was untold. 
Whose loved one may sleep where the forest-leaves surge, 
And the chill autumn winds chant the warrior’s dirge ? 
Whose grave lying far in some lost nook alone, 
Is decked but by blossoms that Nature has strewn? 
Unmarked by a stone, they are nameless, but live 
In the homage the hearts of their countrymen give. 
We have called them ovr own, and their memories enshrined, 
And o’er our heart’s tablets their chaplets entwined. 
Unknown, and yet loved, unreclaimed, and yet ours, 
We cover them over with beautiful flowers. 


We have covered them all, there is love for each one, 
Father, and husband, and brother, and son ; 

There are tears for the mother, the maid, and the wife, 
The orphan unshielded, bequeathed from the strife. 


WE HAVE COVERED THEM OVER. 


We have scattered sweet roses until the dark tomb 
Seems radiant and lovely beneath the rich bloom. 
Roses for hopes that were glowing and bright ; 
Roses for warriors strong in their might ; 

Roses and laurels our heroes to crown, 

And tell of their glory time’s vistas adown. 

And thick with the roses the lilies are spread, 
Pale, beautiful lilies for hopes that are dead. 
Lilies for ashes, and ruins, and tears, 

Lilies for griefsof those desolate years. 

Roses and lilies, those beautiful flowers 

This Southland has brought for these comrades of ours. 


VIII. 


Immortelles we have brought for these heroes of ours, 


Their fadeless blooms strewn with the sweet, fragile flowers. 
They have lived, they have suffered and died, and the world 


Saw the banner they followed dust-trampled and furled. 
Yet carved on the tablets of honor each name, 

And yielded by strangers and foemen their fame. 
Though dismal and dark was their blgod-written page, 
As the decades are told, and the white frosts of age 
Crown the heads that were sunny and bright in that time, 
The record we read is a record sublime, 

Winning from friends, and commanding from foe 

The homage that courage and truth will bestow 

On manliest virtues. The land of their birth 

Will treasure their legend, hold sacred their worth. 
Immortelles we have brought for defenders of ours, 
And have woven their blossoms with beautiful flowers. 


IX. 


We have covered them over. In peace let them rest. 
One ruleth all things, and with Him it is best. 

Best, that our hearts should bear furrows and seams; 
Best, that we wake from our beautiful dreams; 

Best, that the crimsoned and battle-swept plain 
Should prove that the suffering and woe was in vain; 
Best, that the swords that led us should rust; 

Best, that our banner lie trailed in the dust; 

Best, that each heart feel its desolate need ; 

Best, that our land from its vitals should bleed ; 

Best, though we struggle with terrible cost, 

Best, that the cause that we loved should be lost. 
Some time—when, we know not, some time He will prove 
Omnipotent wisdom, omnipotent love ; 


And waiting, we cherish these loved ones of ours, 
And cover them over with beautiful flowers. 
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FORT DONELSON. 


Fort Donelson is on the Cumberiand River, forty miles below 
Clarksville, Tenn., and three quarters of a mile below Dover. The 
fort had thirteen guns, one of 128 lbs., six 64 lbs, four 32 Ibs., and 
two ro inch Howitzers. 

On Thursday morning the 15th February, 1862 gunboats hove 
in sight and in line of battle engaged the fort. ‘The position of the 
field forces I will now give; immediately back of the fort is a row of 
hills, five hundred yards back is another row; in the first row our 
army (Confederate) had rifle-pits dug, troops stationed, batteries 
planted, etc. 

On the extreme right the Second Kentucky was stationed, next 
was Tenth Tennessee; then the Third Mississippi; Forty-first Ten- 
nessee ; Fourteenth Mississippi; ‘I'wenty-fourth Tennessee, First Ten- 
nessee, and Colonel Brown’s Brigade and Porter’s, Graves’s and 
Jackson’s batteries, all under the command of General S. B. Buckner ; 
then came General Floyd's brigade, consisting of the Fourth Virginia 
Regiment and First Mississippi with two batteries. On the extreme 
left was General Johnston’s brigade of five regiments and two bat- 
teries. In the rear of Floyd was Forrest’s cavalry ; our whole force 
numbered fourteen thousand men. 

In front of our rifle-pits was an open space about one hundred 
yards wide, and immediately back of this space were woods and 
hills occupied by the enemy’s sharpshooters who annoyed us more 
than any thing else. 

Early on Thursday morning, simultaneously with the gun-boats 
the attack was made, three regiments marching up and attacking the 
Second Kentucky. They were charged by the Second and repulsed 
with considerable loss. The enemy then charged the Tenth Ten- 
nessee (Irish) and was again repulsed, receiving a cross fire from 
Porter’s and Jackson’s batteries. ‘The next charge was made by eight 
regiments on Floyd’s brigade and this was driven back with great 
slaughter. After this, the artillery fight began, throwing shot, shell, 
grape and canister. Great heavens! what a roar was kept up for an 
hour. 

Our gunners proved to be far superior to the enemy’s and disabled 
several of his guns, compelling him to retreat, and about twelve 
o'clock the firing ceased. In the evening, however, the sharpshooters 
had kept up a continual fire. 

Our loss was about twenty killed and thirty wounded, and that 
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of the enemy was not ascertained but supposed to be heavy, and the 
battle of the first day was endéd. 

During the cannonading between the gunboats and the fort, we 
lost one man killed (Captain Dixon), two wounded, and had one gun 
dismounted; two gunboats were disabled, and had to return to 
Cairo; on these several men were killed. 

The second day’s battle, Friday. Considerable firing was kept up 
between the sharpshooters and- the pickets, and occasionally the 
roar of a cannon was heard. Toward evening the enemy was 
reinforced. Our loss on the second day was about ten killed and 
wounded. 

The third day’s fight, Saturday. Early in the morning the Federal 
divisions of Generals Smith and McClernand attempted to storm the 
breastworks held by Johnston’s and Floyd’s brigades, and then was 
fought one of the bloodiest battles recorded in history; brigade after 
brigade was brought up against our works, and as often hurled back 
during the four hours’ incessant firing, until the enemy rallied for one 
more desperate charge, and as they came our men leaped over the 
pits and met them partly in open field and partly in the woods and 
the severest fighting of the day was done, but the Federals fell back 
before our bayonet-charge, while our batteries played on them with 
wonderful effect, mowing them down like grain before the scythe, 
using both grape and canister. After the enemy had fallen back 
about three fourths of a mile, Forrest made one of his beautiful 
charges and captured a battery of eight pieces. Never in the annals 
of history was there a more successful cavalry charge than that of 
Colonel Forrest on this day. 

Our men had advanced about one and a half miles when they 
were ordered back to the intrenchments, and at about four o’clock, 
when the Second Kentucky was returning to theirs, the Federals 
were found to be in possession. ‘The Second charged, and drove the 
enemy out of the works, but only to the other side of the pits where 
he used the dirt thrown.up as a breastwork, and the Second was 
forced to fall back ; three times did the Second Kentucky charge and 
Was as many times repulsed, when darkness put a stop to the nghting 
of the day. Our total loss was about four hundred killed, six hun- 
dred wounded. The loss of the enemy is estimated at two thousand 
killed and three thousand wounded; I have since learned that the 
enemy had three regiments annihilated, besides other regiments badly 
cut up. 

During the night the Second Kentucky threw up new breastworks, 
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and the entire army remained in line of battle. Such was the posi- 
tion of the army when the painful news reached us that we were 
unconditionally surrendered, and after such a brilliant victory of the 
day before. To whom should blame be attached, if to any one? 
Our forces were commanded by Generals Pillow, Floyd, Buckner, 
and Johnston; General Pillow being chief in command. On Satur- 
day evening after we had driven the enemy out of our way, General 
Buckner advocated a retreat, setting forth his reasons, which were as 
follows : 

The enemy had received reinforcements, making his force about 
seventy thousand men against our thirteen thousand, who were cut 
off from all communication, and from all hope of reinforcement; that 
our men had fought bravely for three days and nights, lying in ditches 
without sleep or fire, that he knew by the fifth day we either had to 
surrender or be slaughtered in Fort Donelson. 

General Floyd said he never would surrender, and General Pillow 
who was considerablly excited over the victory achieved by his forces 
up to that time, determined to make a stand; but on that night when 
he considred his position more coolly he saw that further resistance 
was useless, and he ran up the ‘‘ white flag.”” General Floyd took 
four hundred of his regiment and made his escape; General Pillow 
gave his commission to General Buckner and left; and General 
Johnston fled in disguise, but the brave and noble Buckner deter- 
mined to stay with his men, and unconditionally surrendered to Gen- 
eral Grant, commanding the Federal army, about nine thousand five 
hundred men. 


THE FOURTH KENTUCKY. 


The Fourth Kentucky Regiment of Infantry, Confederate States 
Army, was organized about the rst of September, 1861, at Camp 
3urnett, Tennessee. Prior to that time Colonel R. P. Trabue had 
received authority from the War Department in Richmond to raise a 
regiment, and had been in correspondence with parties in Kentucky 
who were recruiting men for the Southern service. Quite a number 
of small companies had reported with full complement of officers, 
while the following only brought enough men with them to muster 
into service and take rank as companies: A, B, C, F, G, H, and K. 
The parts, or smaller companies were commanded about as follows: 
Captain Willis S. Roberts, of Scott County; Captain Frank Scott, of 
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McLean County; Captain Ben. J. Monroe, of Frankfort; Captain 
Thomas Steele, of Woodford; Captain Thomas W. Thompson, of 
Louisville, and Captain Wm. Blanchard, of Mason County. I think 
it probable that Company H was also made up of two or three parts 
of companies, commanded respectively by William P. Bramlette, of 
Nicholas; Joe L. Robertson, of Montgomery; and Captain Hugh 
Henry, of Bourbon. It seemed fora time that it would be a difficult 
matter to organize the ‘‘ pieces” into regular companies, because 
those who had enlisted in Kentucky were naturally desirous of serv- 
ing under the officers who had brought them out, and after the 
expense and danger incident to the recruiting and transportation of 
the men, these officers wished to retain their rank and titles, besides, 
when bidding adieu to their friends at home they had pledged them- 
selves to see to the comfort and interests of their sons. Some talked 
of going to Virginia, others of joining Morgan, while a few declared 
they would return to Kentucky rather than be consolidated with 
other companies. Colonel Trabue was entirely too shrewd a man to 
allow these objections to disturb him. Once get enough men into 
camp and he would very soon organize his regiment. He was pos- 
sessed of the very tact which was needful on that occasion. 

You would see him going quietly about among the officers, sug- 
gesting the manner in which the cause would be best served, and 
making places for disappointed ones, and on the whole fixing every 
thing to his entire satisfaction. When the regiment was fully organ- 
ized it stood thus: R. P. Trabue, formerly of Adair County, Colonel; 
Andrew R. Hynes, formerly of Bardstown, Lieutenant-colonel (these 
two were engaged in practicing law in Vicksburg and the South when 
the war commenced); Thomas B. Monroe, jr., of Frankfort, Major 
Joseph L. Robertson, of Montgomery County, Adjutant; Griff. P. 
Theobald,of Owen County, A.Q. M.; George T. Shaw, of Louisville, 
A. C. S.; Dr. B. T. Marshall, of Green County, Surgeon; Dr. B. B. 
Scott, of Greenburg, Assistant Surgeon—Company A, Captain Joseph 
P. Nuckols, of Glasgow; Company B, Captain James Ingram, of 
Henderson; Company C, Captain James M. Fitzhenry, of Union- 
town; Company D, Captain Willis S. Roberts, of Scott County, 
which had blended with Captain Scott, of McLean, Scott being made 
First Lieutenant; Company E, Captain Ben. J. Monroe, of Frank- 
fort, which blended with Captain Steele, of Woodford, Steele being 
made First Lieutenant; Company F, Captain John A. Adair, of 
Green County ; Company G, Captain Tandy L. Trice, of Trigg 
County; Company H, Captain William P. Bramlette, of Nicholas; 
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Company I, Captain Thomas W. Thompson, of Louisville, which 
blended with Blanchard, of Mason (Blanchard sought other service, 
and Samuel T. Forman, of Mason, was made First Lieutenant); Com- 
pany K, Captain Joseph H. Millet, of Owensboro. When we were 
called to the color-line we numbered about one thousand men. 

It will be noticed that the regiment was collected from widely 
divergent portions of the State, and it was true that probably no 
command in the Confederate service represented so many different 
types of the true Kentuckian. Bluegrass and hemp-lands had met 
with tobacco and corn, and they were not slow in speaking of their 
leading products either. Each section had some staple production 
of which it was proud. And they had their peculiar characteristics 
which they clung to as they did to the cause which they had espoused. 
And while it is a fact that each section maintained its distinct origin- 
ality under all circumstances, whether in battle or quiet camp, on the 
toilsome march or competing for prizes on the parade-ground, the 
men were secretly proud of being: associated each section with the 
other. They perfectly exemplified the phrase, ‘‘ Distinct as the bil- 
lows, but one as the ocean.” For instance, if one of our number 
visited the families in the neighborhood of our encampments in the 
South, he would claim the whole of Kentucky as his own, and talk 
about how ‘‘ we raised fine stock, barley, hemp, tobacco, corn, hogs, 
etc.” In camp, however, they were disposed to claim that each 
represented the garden spot of Kentucky. 

The Fourth was one of the best drilled regiments in the army. 
This was due to the efforts of Major Monroe, who acted as 
instructor. He formed his officers into a school, assigned them reg- 
ular lessons, and had regular recitations; besides which we had con- 
stant daily squad, company, and battalion drill and guard-mounting. 
He was very patient and persevering, so much so that before the first 
battle came off he had us under complete discipline. 

Colonel Trabue was not a very thorough tactician, but as a pro- 
vider for his men, and a never-ceasing thoughtfulness for their com- 
fort and general welfare he never had an equal. He was quick to see 
his rights and brave to enforce them. While he lived his men had the 
very best of every thing. We would often be in the enjoyment of 
plenty to eat and wear while those arcund us would be suffering. 
Lieutenant-colonel Hynes was rather old to be in the war, but he 
filled his place nobly, all the same. He was beloved by us as boys 
love their fathers; indeed he exercised the part of father to many 
lads who were almost too young to venture so far from home. It was 
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thus the old Fourth started on a career that was to make it immortal. 
Promotion was slow. Officers above you had either to die, resign, 
or be killed or permanently disabled before an advancement would 
be made. There was no such thing as general officers saying on the 
field of battle or elsewhere, ‘‘ Lieutenant, you are hereafter a cap- 
tain, or, captain, you are now a major,” etc. etc. You got your pro- 
motion as ‘* next”? when a vacancy occurred above you, always pro- 
vided you passed the ‘‘board of examiners,” 
matter, you may be sure. 

Nevertheless, by bullets and disease our field-officers changed 
thus: Trabue, Colonel; Hynes resigned, and Monroe killed at Shi- 
loh made Nuckols Lieutenant-colonel; and Ingram, of Company B, 
transferred to the artillery, and Fitzhenry, of Company C, resigned, 
made Roberts, of Company D, Major; and then Roberts was killed 
at Murfreesboro. Monroe, of Company E, being killed at Shiloh 
at the time Major Monroe (his brother) was killed, made Adair, of 
Company F, Major. ‘Trabue died after receiving promotion to Brig- 
adier-general, in Richmond, which made Nuckols Colonel, and Adair 
Lieutenant-colonel. ‘Trice, of Company C, losing his sight, resigned. 
Bramlette, of Company H, being killed at Murfreesboro made Thomp- 
son, of Company I, Major. 


which was no easy 


Lieutenant-colonel Adair, still suffering from a severe wound re- 
ceived at Shiloh, was compelled to resign on account of it, making 
Thompson lieutenant-colonel, and Millett, of Company K, major. 

Nuckols, who was wounded in every battle, and by continuous 
suffering from fearful wounds, was retired, making Thompson colonel. 
Millett, of Company kK, was killed while major. Bird Rogers, First 
Lieutenant of Company A (in the beginning), was killed while ma- 
jor, leaving, when the war closed, Steele and Weller, two junior First 
Lieutenants (in the beginning), waiting for their commissions as 
Lieutenant Colonel and Major. 

By the time we were fully organized, disease incident to recruits 
in camp commenced to attack our men. From one fourth toa third, 
and even a half, would be on the sick-list at once. A great many of 
our boys died without having fired a gun at the enemy. Thus, when 
the battle of Shiloh took place, we did not have quite half the regi- 
ment in line, and we lost half of that half in that terrible struggle. 

From the very outset, Colonel Trabue had endeavored to excite 
in the men a desire for action, which, added to the pride that they 
all felt for the cause in which we had enlisted, made every man 
eager for battle. 
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When one of our number died in hospital, about the greatest sym- 
pathy that could be expressed for him was, ‘‘ Poor fellow, he has 
gone before getting a fire at the Yanks.” A large majority of our 
command was fearful the war would close before we had a battle. I 
have heard Colonel Trabue often threaten the men who were guilty 
of irregularities on the march from Burnsville to Shiloh, that they 
should not go in the fight if they did not behave, and it was effective 
language used in exactly the right place. 

Soldiers who, by their ‘*crooked ways,” were unfortunate enough 
to be in the ‘‘ guard-house,” or *‘ under guard” on the march, which 
is the same thing, begged their captains to have them released, so 
they could participate in the coming action. I know one man of the 
Fourth, who was teamster to General Breckinridge’s headquarters, 
but was in duress at this time, who prevailed on the general to the 
extent of being released only for the battle. | His splendid conduct 
on those two days of blood served to secure his permanent release, 
and he was never tried for his offense. Our regiment envied the 
Second for having been at Donelson, and thought General Buckner 
displayed a great deal of partiality in selecting it to go there; in fact, 
there was nothing like forgiveness in our natures until after Shiloh. 
We never turned green with envy after that when we saw other regi- 
ments selected for dangerous work. While the Fourth Kentucky 
behaved equally well on the battle-field in subsequent engagements, 
I am inclined to think that, in view of surrounding circumstances, it 
deserves more credit for its conduct at Shiloh than any where else. 
We started for the scene of action about sunrise on the 6th of April, 
1862. 

Here are young boys—beardless, rosy-cheeked, and smiling— 
who in a very few minutes will make the noblest sacrifice that can be 
made on earth. Their young, bounding bloed will color the brooklets 
before us, and their lithsome forms and cherished faces will soon be 
lying in forgotten graves. Anxious mothers in Kentucky to-day, 
yearning countrymen at home waiting to hear from the promising 
band, it will be some time before you hear the news, and ere that 
time it will have gone out over all the South, echoed and re-echoed, 
that the gallant sons you have given to its service have struck a blow 
that will resound through time, and pierced far beyond the already 
boasted name of Kentuckians. The contemplation of that morning 
fires one’s soul with a never-ceasing poem. If the Fourth Regiment 
had never advanced a hundred yards after crushing the two lines of 
troops in front of it, its name would still have been immortal. 
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It was about nine o’clock, when by slow maneuvering (for we 
were in the reserve corps), we passed through a field in a small valley 
in which Morgan’s squadron was drawn up in line. Captain John 
Churchill and his men sang ‘* Cheer, boys, cheer,” and our boys 
responded by affectionate salutation or pleasant repartee. They had 
just distinguished themselves, and we felt sure we would soon be 
flushed with victory. We then filed down the valley into a woody 
swamp, where we faced toward the enemy, and threw outskirmishers. 
The first platoon of Company A and the second platoon of Company 
. D (being from the right and left of regiment) advance, the regiment 
follows, through the camp from which the enemy were driven early 
in the morning, and then meeting a regiment of southerners in full 
retreat, perfectly demoralized, their colonel trying to rally them. 
They would sooner die than turn toward the front. In vain our of- 
ficers and men pleaded with them and threatened to shoot them. 
Leaving them, and the skirmishers bcing recalled, we were moved by 
the left flank into a dense wood, halted, and faced to the front. 

In a short time the Federals are discovered by Captain (acting ma- 
jor) Nuckols forming on our left, a little in front. To conform to 
their line we had to change front obliquely to the rear on first com- 
pany, which we did barely in time to receivea volley from the enemy. 
We were armed with new Enfield rifles and used greased cartridges. 
In a much shorter time than you are reading this the ground in front 
of us was heaped up with dead men. Our people were also falling 
fast. But the regiment in our front gave way and was quickly suc- 
ceeded by another, which was immediately charged, so that when we 
reached the edge of a field in front of us only a few of the enemy 
were discernible, flying ‘‘ helter-skelter ”’ toward the river. I should 
have said that we had no time to throw out skirmishers when the 
attack commenced. The Federals had but a few, for a group of 
fours undeployed were lying dead in front of Company D, and not 
more than thirty yards distant. This is the only instance I can recall 
where the main lines engaged in pitched battle without skirmishers 
in front at first. 

But probably the most trying ordeal to which we were ever sub- 
jected was the passage of that retreating command through our lines 
before we became engaged. Few fresh troops ever withstand it. The 
regiment was highly complimented at the time and often afterward by 
experienced soldiers. 

We advance across the field just spoken of and halt, while the 
right wing of the army came swinging around toward the river, 
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thundering heavily as it drove the enemy into the river. At this 
point Governor George W. Johnson, our provisional governor of 
Kentucky, joined Company E and shouldered a musket. He was 
killed the next ‘day at his post, like a true patriot and soldier as he 
was. 

We were then moved by the left flank, meeting as we marched 
Prentiss’s fine brigade coming out as prisoners, almost, if not quite, 
intact. On again, until we formed a line facing the river. But our 
victories on that field had ceased. Disaster was to be our fortune 
the next day. It was now late in the evening and, after remaining, 
under the fire of the gunboats for a while, we went into the Forty- 
sixth Ohio’s camp and sought rest. 

The next morning, after supporting the artillery for a time, Gen- 
eral Bragg ordered the Fourth Kentucky and a small part of the 
Thirty-first Alabama to the right and front to intercept the enemy, 
who were advancing in force, promising us the support of a brigade 
or two from some other part of the line. We moved as directed and 
found the Federals had stopped behind bags of corn, watching us 
move on to our position. We marched toward them a short distance 
when we lay down and commenced firing. We were fighting Bull 
Nelson’s division, and we numbered about two hundredand fifty men 
all told. I think the troops set apart for our support tried to reach 
us, but it was suicidal to attempt an advance in the face of sucha 
deadly storm of bullets. 

This unequal contest was carried on for about twenty minutes, 
when we fel] back, leaving a larger number of dead and dying in the 
line than we retreated with. 

We retired from the field about sundown, weary and sick at 
heart. If the life of General Albert Sidney Johnston had been spared 
the result might have been different. | At this late day, however, we 
should not censure the conduct of our commanders, who did the best 
they could for us. All were alike interested in the result, and I have 
no doubt he who commanded us in defeat held the cause as sacred as 
the illustrious chief who fell the day before. 

I have unintentionally omitted the staff-officers. They were in the 
following order: Joe. L. Robertson, of Montgomery County, Adju- 
tant; John L. Marshall, of Bourbon County, Sergeant Major; Robt. 
H. Williams, of Marshall, Texas (a cadet of the K. M. I. when the 
war commenced), Ensign. Adjt. Robertson promoted to A. A. G., 
and Ensign Williams was his successor ;- he being mortally wounded 
the 22d of July at Atlanta, Joe C. Bailey, of Woodford County, was 
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his successor. Robt. H. Lindsay, of Scott County, succeeded Wil- 
liams as Ensign, and was killed at Jonesboro, Ga. Lewis Vanden, 
of Maysviile, Ky., became the color-bearer, and bore the colors till 
the close of the war. 

The surgeons were, Dr. B. T. Marshall, of Green County, trans- 
ferred to cavalry, and succeeded by Dr. Preston B. Scott (then of 
Franklin County), of Louisville, who was soon promoted to Brigade 
Surgeon, then to Assistant Medical Director, Army of Mississippi, 
and then to Medical Director for the Department of Mississippi and 
Alabama, occupying that position when the war closed. 

Dr. Alfred Smith, of Bardstown, was the next surgeon, and 
remained with the regiment to the end. 

The assistant surgeons were Dr. b. B. Scott, of Green County, 
who was transferred to cavalry. Dr. Stanhope P. Breckinridge, of 
Louisville, and Dr. Joseph W. Eckford, of Mississippi, served each 
a portion of the time, when Dr. Thaddeus L. Dodge, of Hickman 
County, was appointed and served the balance of the time. 

Our quartermasters were in the order named as follows: Col. E. 
S. Worthington, Louisville, Major Grif. P. Theobald, Louisville, 
Capt. W. S. Phillips, Union County, Capt. R. A. Thompson, Frank- 
fort. The Commissary Officers were Capt. Geo. T. Shaw, A. C. S., 
Louisville, Capt. David C. Hughes, A. C. S., Owensboro. 

The regiment participated in all the heavy and light engagements 
that occupied the attention of the army of Tennessee, Shiloh, Vicks- 
burg (1862), Baton Rouge, Murfreesboro, Jackson, Chicamauga, 
Mission Ridge, the Feur Months’ Battle from Rocky-face Gap (Dal- 
ton), to Lovejoy Station, Ga., being under fire almost incessantly 
from May 7, to September -. In addition to the continuous skirmish- 
ing during that time, it was in the battles of Rocky-face Gap, Resa- 
ca, Dallas, from thence to Atlanta, Peach-tree Creek, Intrenchment 
Creek, Utoy Creek, Jonesboro (on the left), and Jonesboro right 
center. 

The last six or eight months the regiment was mounted, and had 
a great many skirmishes with the enemy, and were the last in bat- 
tle in South Carolina, the left wing skirmishing with the enemy 
when news of the surrender came to us. After withdrawing on 
the receipt of the information we went into bivouac for the night, 
and next morning started back toward the Federals, but had to pur- 
sue them nearly all day before overtaking them, to let them know 
also that we had been surrendered. They were ignorant of the fact, 
and ambushed our advance guard, fortunately not hurting any one. 
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Space forbids any thing further as history, else I might mention 
by name and rank every lieutenant and non-commissioned officer, 
and the private soldiers, all of whom I knew intimately. I refer the 
readers of the SourHERN Bivouac to Capt. Edwin Porter Thomp- 
son’s history of the First Kentucky Brigade, where can be found a 
complete list of the members of the brigade, with a separate history 
of each man’s actions during the war. 

It is a source of great comfort to know that one fought with these 
patriots, and whether dead or living there seems to be an eternal 
bond between us. It is hard to separate the living and the dead 
when contemplating the stirring scenes through which we passed; a 
halo of glory seems to encircle the resting places of our dead, while 
a no less brilliant accompaniment of honor is clothed upon the living. 

So great is the number of our loved ones who have ‘crossed 
over the river,” that I expect as they ‘‘rest in the shade of trees,” 
they are watching for the remnant to “ fall in.” 


BURY THE HATCHET. 


At Appomattox the Southern Cause went down ; 

‘¢ Lee has surrendered !”” how sad and deep struck the sound. 
Swift as the wind it spread over our land; 

It brought grief to each heart, it palsied each hand. 


No bugle-note now, nor drum’s stirring sound; 

No flags floating high over brave battle-ground. 
Alas! dear republic, farewell! farewell! 

Of the deeds of thy people we blush not to tell. 


Where point to sterner valor on land or on sea, 

Than shown by the troops of our Confederacy ? 

And when, at last, Lee’s remnant stood grimly at bay, 
Where nobler heroes than those veterans in gray ? 


The loved South, they’ll give their hearts’ blood to defend her ; 
Their lives on her altar, they’ll freely surrender. 

More eager to grapple, even now, than retire, 

Though from ranks all around pour the foe’s deadly fire. 


They think of past glories, of kindred, of home; 

Great events are impending; more dense grows the gloom. 
With thrilling devotion, this band, though not large, 
Unappalled, can yet hurl one more fearful charge. 
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Close to torn banners stood these resolute men ; 
One word will awaken their wild shout again ; 
But Lee spoke it not, for swift sped his thought, 
His bright genius, all, into action now brought. 


Clearly, he reviews the whole situation— 

Will one charge more bring a hope of salvation? 
By new fields of slain can his country be saved ? 
By this, can the way to freedom be paved? 


Our armies diminished, and none are now strong ; 
Overwhelmed by numbers, they can not stand long ; 
Enveloped all round by that hostile dark blue, 

And the South, he knows, pierced by columns all through. 


Though dismal the prospect, his soul did not cower, 
But facts spoke clear, with unequivocal power ; 
Hopes, in dim procession, are hasting from sight, 
Through portending clouds not one ray of light. 


Our armies must yield, and be captives to the foe ; 

For Southern independence they’ve struck their last blow. 
Fearless, but still, after war’s dreadful clamor, 

How deeply solemn, this scene in the drama! 


Our standards and arms are given up to the North, 
Her brave men speak gently, disarmed of their wrath, 
Like scenes were enacted by true men of old, 

And proud may they be, of whom such can be told. 


The brave to the brave, where’er they’re found, 

Are by mysterious sympathies bound ; 

And when parts of our Union now rail at each other, 
Because lately in arms they opposed one another, 


It blots our escutcheon, stains the American name, 

And brave men, the world over, will see it with shame. 
Let the Past be entombed; we’ll look to coming years, 
Banish all bitterness, and away with all fears. 


Then this republic, of a hundred years’ growth, 
Will stand a model Union, of grandeur and worth. 
Let nobilty of heart, in each breast hold the reign, 
And we’ll exalt, with new luster, America’s fame. 
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TISHIMINGO CREEK, OR GUNTOWN, WHERE STURGIS AND GRIERSON WERE 
BADLY WORSTED. INTERESTING DETAILS BY A CITIZEN WHO 
LIVED ON THE BATTLE-FIELD, TAKEN FROM 
His PRIVATE DIARY. 


The following letter will explain why these letters are published: 


GuNToOWN, LEE Co., MIss., February 5, 1883. 
Cart. JNo. W. Morton, Nashville, Tenn: : 

DEAR Sir—I herewith send you, according to promise, extracts 
from my daily journal from June 8, 1864, to June 17, 1864, inclu- 
sive. I should state that in making this note of events at the time, I 
had no thought of submitting them to the public eye, and even now 
I do not think the public will attach any value to this private record 
of home experiences in an eventful period. I only send it to you in 
deference to your urgent request, for I do not seek publicity for these 
scribblings, which were made when the ‘‘alarms of war” excited the 
land. I will also say that they contain a very imperfect record of 
that stirring time, for | remember many circumstances not noted 
down in my journal—a complete record of every trivial occurrence 
of that day would have made a much more voluminous record. It 
is a faithful account, however, of the events and impressions and 
rumors of that time written at the very moment, and if they possess 
any value at all, it arises from that fact. 

[ send you with this a map of the battle-field drawn on a scale of 
two inches to the mile, which is more complete than the one I made 
when you were here. 

I have looked up the address of General Chalmers on ‘‘ Forrest 
and his Campaigns,” delivered before the Southern Historical Society 
at White Sulphur Springs, Va., August 15, 1879. He speaks in com- 
plimentary terms of yourself. He says, ‘*‘One peculiarity of Forrest's 
fighting was his almost reckless use of artillery, and on this occasion 
he had eight pieces of artillery that were boldly handled by Captain 
Morton, a beardless youth, with the face of a woman and the courage 
of a lion.” 

Chalmers erred in describing the location of the battle - ground. 
He says, ‘‘ Forrest moved before day to take position at Brier’s Cioss- 
roads, on a dividing ridge where the waters of the Hatchie rise and 
run north, and of the Tallahatchie rise and run south.” A glance at 
my map shows his error. Hatchie is eight miles away, and there are 
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no waters of the Hatchie nearer than five miles, and the Tallahatchie 
is farther away. The battle-field was on the head-waters of the 
Tombigbee, and the ridge on which the cross-roads is situated 
divides the Tishimingo Creek from those of Campbelltown Creek, 
which is a tributary of ‘T'wenty-mile Creek. 

I hope that you may be able to gather up sutticient data to enable 
you to prepare a complete sketch of the battle of Tishimingo Creek, 
for I feel sure that an accurate and full sketch of that battle will 
greatly interest many in Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Ala- 
bama. Those of you who were participants in that battle may well 
be proud of it, for you won a great and glorious victory, and when 
you would think of daring deeds and resolute bravery you need not 
be ashamed to recall to mind that summer day in north Mississippi. 

Whenever your sketch is published with the official report of 
General Sturgis, I hope to receive a copy. 

I remain, very respectfully, 
SAMUEL A. AGNEW. 


EXTRACTS FORM THE DAILy JOURNAL OF REv. SAMUEL .\. AGNEW, 
A.D. 1864. 


June 8th, This morning is dark and lowering, and before break- 
fast it commenced raining, and has rained continuously until now, 
6:40 A.M. It bids fair to be a very rainy day. . For two or three 
hours it rained incessantly, then it fairedup. ‘To-night it commenced 
raining about dark and when I lie down it is still raining. There has 
been some excitement to-day growing out of the Yankee raid. Forrest 
has gone up the country. He passed up yesterday evening, and I 
learn to-day is repairing the bridge across Twenty-mile Creek near 
Burres. Trains brought up his artillery to Baldwyn last night, and 
this morning he evidently is striking toward Corinth as the point of 
danger. Our intelligence is that the Yankees are at Ripley. Yester- 
day evening Rucker’s brigade, Duckworth’s (Tennessee) and Duff’s 
and Chalmers’s (Mississippi) regiments had a fight four miles south of 
Ripley. Our men retreated to Kelly’s Mill, and from thence they 
went to-day to Baldwyn. It is said that a scout of Yankees were at 
Kelly’s Mill to-day. I can not learn certainly which way the Yankees 
are going, some think they are moving toward New Albany, others 
toward Rienzi or Corinth. Their force is said to be seven regiments 
infantry on Muddy Creek, four of which are negroes, twenty-five 
hundred cavalry, two hundred and fifty wagons, one hundred and 
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fifty ambulances, and large quantities of artillery. Itis thought they 
design reinforcing Sherman. I rode over to Brice’s this evening. 
Mrs. B. will not start to S. C. until things grow quiet. Lee’s victory 
in Virginia is confirmed; the fight was on the 3d, 4th, and 5th insts. 
and was fought in ten milesof Richmond. ‘The Federal loss in killed, 
wounded, and captured is fifteen thousand. 

Johnston is about New Hope, which is above Marietta eight or 
ten miles. He has made a stand but the decisive battle has not yet 
been fought. They are, however, skirmishing every day. Four men 
of the Seventh Tennessee are here to-night. 

June oth. During the forenoon, assisted Uncle Joseph Agnew in 
making some rope on our rope works. The news we had was that 
Rucker had gone from Baldwyn with his brigade toward Rienzi; 
General Forrest with his entire command has gone to Rienzi. The 
Yankees were reported to have gone in the same direction. We hence 
felt very easy thinking that for the present we would not be troubled 
with the Yankees. Late this evening Thompson Phillips came over 
telling us that Oliver Nelson had sent word down that the Yankees 
were coming down the Ripley road this evening, and it was not 
known whether they would go toward Baldwyn or Guntown. Sent 
the mules off to the woods-lot. Went over and told Uncle Joe the 
fact we had heard. Brought the mules in at dark. We discredited 
the news of the approach of the Yankees. The day was pleasant. 

June roth. Vhe morning was cloudy. At breakfast learned that 
the Yankees camped at Stubbs’s last night, although we did not sup- 


* pose they would travel this road. Went out early with the mules 
into the woods back of Watson’s field. Went over to Uncle Joe’s 


to notify him of the report; got lost on the way. While at Uncle 
Joe’s heard a roaring toward Lyons’s Gin, which I did not under- 
stand; came on back, stopped at the end of the lane to take observa- 
tions; while there heard two horsemen approaching down through 
the thicket back of the farm, await until I could hear them convers- 
ing, then put my horse to the run and escaped to the thicket. I have 
reason now to think that the approaching horsemen were Yankees. 
Got back to camp, lolled about and read Harris’s Highlands of Ethio- 
pia. About ten o’clock heard the report of a cannon toward Bald- 
wyn. Suppose that the enemy had gone down the Baldwyn road 
and had met Forrest there. Walked over to the western fence of 
the Watson field to note the direction of the cannonading; con- 
cluded it was about the cross-roads. The cannonading continued 
with brief intermissions for several long hours. While at the Wat- 
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son field saw Arch (one of my father’s negroes) skulking through 
the woods. He told me that the Yankees were at our house and 
had taken every thing we had to eat. About fifty wagons were 
in the read in front of the house, and the yard was full of thou- 
sands of negroes. ‘This was bad news, but I hoped that Arch 
being badly frightened had exaggerated. His news caused us to 
keep quiet and not attempt to communicate with the house. Listen 
intently and anxiously to the firing. The battle waged long and 
doubtfiully for some time in the direction of the cross-roads. About 
five o’clock the firing evidently drew nearer, and I was satisfied it 
was near Holland’s. About six o’clock p. M. to my surprise shells 
began to fall in the woods where I was hid, at the time I was near 
the Watson field taking observations. Shells coming over rapidly 
with a whizzing noise, deemed it prudent to get out of the way. Just 
as we were leaving the back of the field I heard some person talking 
near us, I supposed it was pa conducting mother and the family to a 
place of safety, and came very near going to their assistance, but just 
then a shell came whizzing with a peculiarly unpleasant noise over 
my head and I betook myself to the mules. The negroes then told 
me that a shell had fallen near them cutting off a limb from a tree. 
As speedily as we could we moved southward, the shells passing over 
us. Saw Uncle Joe in the woods, he told me the Yankees were in 
our wheat-field in thousands. It was they that I heard just before I 
left the Watson field. He could give no intelligence from home. I was 
greatly uneasy. The battle was then evidently raging there. I rode 
with the mules down near Uncle Young’s (Rev. J. L. Young) and 
stopped north of his home farm. Walked over and got supper, 
Erskin being with me. They could give me no news from home. 
The battle was fought principally around the cross-roads. Twelve 
Yankees had come on a scout to Uncle Young’s, they fired on him 
as he was leaving home. His fine clothing and hat were captured. 
He was taking them to a place of safety, but in the race lost them. 
The battle at the cross-roads was very severe. The ground all 
around the cross-roads is covered with the wounded and the dead. 
They had heard that a son of General Lee was killed in the battle. 
The enemy fought desperately, making a stubborn fight, but finally 
were driven back, and at last accounts the fighting was going on 
about our house. Forrest was in the front pursuing with vigor. 

June rith. Was in the woods all night; it was showery; by 
light was up and walked over to Uncle Young’s but got no additional 
information, I was very anxious in reference to the family at home, 
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and came on up home cautiously; find that the Federals have been 
driven away. Our once pleasant home was a wreck; my very heart 
pained me when I saw the desolation wrought. Thanks to a merci- 
ful God, the lives of the family were preserved although they were 
exposed to great danger. The garden and yard fences were torn 
down. Our yard was full of horses. Soldiers were stalking through 
the yard and house without any ceremony. Federal wagons lined the 
road. Before I reached the house I found the road filled with shoes 
and articles of almost every discription, which had been thrown 
away by the Federals in the retreat. Dead negroes lay stretched 
cold in death on the road-side. I saw two before I came to the gate. 
The road was filled with soldiers passing to and fro. When I saw 
these things I knew that Forrest had gained a great and complete 
victory, but my heart sank within me at the prospect of our own 
losses. I found mother, Nannie, Mary, and Margaret in the back 
piazza. They were laughing and talking, but under their mirth I 
thought I could see sadness concealed. They told me that the Fed- 
erals had taken from us every ear of corn and every pound of meat, 
leaving nothing to eat; that they had not eaten a bite since the previ- 
ous morning; that the house had been plundered, etc. I walked 
through the rooms and found every thing turned upside-down, and 
nearly every thing we had taken from us. | Dead and wounded men 
were lying in the house. The walls of the house had been perforated 
by a good many bullets. One, perhaps a shrapnell, struck the gutter- 
ing on the south side of the dining-room. Negroes and white men 
both plundered the house and nothing could move their hearts to 
pity, but with vandal hands they rifled trunks, bureaus, and rooms. 
They entered every room but the ‘‘ catch all.” I have heard of many 
things they took away but can not recapitulate. Even the negroes 
were robbed of their clothing, etc. The expedition was commanded 
by General Sturgis, a resident of Chicago, Ill. Grierson commanded 
the cavalry. The negroes were especially insolent; as they passed 
down the road they shook their fists at the ladies and told them they 
were going to show Forrest that they were his rulers. As they re- 
turned their tine was changed. With tears in their eyes some of 
them came to my mother and asked her what they must do? Would 
General Forrest kill them? Poor fools, many a simpleton lies rotting 
along the road this day. I felt sorry when I first saw them lying ° 
dead, but when I heard how they did I lost all my spmpathy for the 
black villains. 

The Yankees, as they went along, estimated their own force at 
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fifty thousand ; as they went back they said they had twelve thousand, 
while Forrest had thirty thousand. They acknowledged on the re- 
treat that they had got the worst whipping they ever had had. On 
the retreat Sturgis was in front going at a trot. Two Yankees sur- 
rendered to mother before the battle here and remained in the house 
during the fight. While the fighting was going on at the cross-roads 
there were Yankees on this place all the time. When it was evident 
there would be a fight here, a Yankee told mother that she had better 
leave the house as the Rebs. were a going to shell it. They told the 
negroes that if the whites left the house they would burn it. When 
the fight commenced mother and the rest of them closed the doors 
and window-blinds and lay flat on the floorin Margaret's room (the 
center room of the house), and remained safely until our men drove 
the Yankeesaway. The yard was a battle-ground ; the Southerners 
on the south side, and the Yankees next the crib. The Yankees 
made a breast-work of the picket fence between the yard and the 
crib lot. The Yankee battery was in front of our gate. Rice’s artil- 
lery was just below the garden. The fight here was nearly as stub- 
born as at the cross-roads. Captain Rice told me that the artillery 
saved the day here. When he came up the cavalry were retreating. 
The cavalry say this is the only time the artillery ever did them any 
good. In front of the house the marks of the bullets are plainly to 
be seen. These and many other things I heard. Crowds thronged 
from the whole country. Many came from distant neighborhocds to 
view the battle-ground. Rode back to Uncle Young’s to bring home 
our mules. My heart was so full because of our situation that I could 
hardly talk. Came back and found that pa is still absent since ves- 
terday morning ; mother and Mary were crying and I must acknowl- 
edge I myself was uneasy about him. Rode over to Uncle Joe’s and 
with him searched the branch bottom this side of the house for him, 
but with no success. Then came home via Lyon’s Gin-house. See 
in the public road many wagons filled with ammunition, crackers, 
and many other things. When pa went off to hide yesterday morn- 
ing he took his dog, Lincoln, with him. The dog came home this 
morning. Some fears that pahas been found by the Yankees and 
killed, others think that he has become faint in the woods and per- 
haps has lain down unable to go. He was seen yesterday evening 
back of the Davis Patch by J. H. Hadden. Uncle Joe Martin, 
Beaty, Hickey Holmes, and myself commenced searcing in that di- 
rection, and after a brief search found him in the thicket. He had 
seen the train of wagons in the road, but supposing they were still 
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held by the Yankees he kept concealed in the bushes. Finding him, 
aload of anxiety was lifted from my breast. 

The neighbors are very kind, Uncle Joe especially. So Forrest 
to-day is after the Yankees. We have various reports from him. 

June 12th. Sabbath a very rainy day, and such crowds have been 
passing ; so many guns have been firing and so many persons have 
been about the house that it has not seemed like a Sabbath. Pa, 
Uncle Joe, and John Martin took the negroes and buried the Yankee 
negroes whose bodies lie near. It rained so much that they had to 
suspend operations until this afternoon. Some Federal prisoners, 
four in number, were brought out this evening to assist in burying 
the dead, ‘They were from Pennsylvania, Minnesota, and Illinois. 
They are down upon their officers; say that in a fight they are 
always in the rear and on a retreat in the front. ‘Three white men 
are buried near us, namely, Rice, of the Seventh Tennessee Regi- 
ment, Henry King, of Rice’s battery, and A. J. Smith. The Yan- 
kees are buried shallow, the negroes especially so. Sat about the 
house the entire day doing nothing of great moment. Pa had the 
negroes repairing the fences, deeming it a work of necessity. Some 
Kentuckians are camped under the shelterat the crib. Parties just 
from Paducah report the draft progressing in Kentucky. A good 
many of the drafted men are joining our army. Of four thousand 
five hundred drafted in Cincinnati only fifty have reported. We 
have with us a Mr. Carr, of Yallabusha County, who is seriously 
wounded in the abdomen. Dr. Jackson is waiting on him. The 
doctor seems to be an intelligent, steady physician and kind man. 
A Mr. Alex. Bobo and Jesse Andrews, of Panola County, belonging 
to Chalmers’s Eighteenth Regiment ( Miss.) are also here. They fur- 
nish their own rations. ‘Three other wounded 1¢n were here, but 
they were removed to the hospital on Saturday. The people are 
riding over the battlefield from some distance; although the day has 
been rainy | notice many ladies riding over the road, 

June 13th, Vhe road has been still the scene of continued travel- 
ing by the soldiers. The wagons which were captured are being 
taken down the road. Forrest has made a rich capture. ‘This 
morning walked over the ground near us, finding many dead horses 
and mules, and the stench is great. General Forrest passed back to 
day. I note nothing special in his appearance; understood he is in 
a bad humor, having been informed that the citizens have been 
‘*stealing” many things from the Yankee wagons. General Buford 
also passed; he is a large chuffy man. General Lyon also went 
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down. A good many troops passed down to day. The pursuit of 
the enemy has been discontinued. They were followed beyond 
Salem. Pa rode over to Holland’s to concert some measures in ref- 
erence to obtaining supplies from Forrest. His provisions were 
taken from him and were all captured by Forrest’s men and he think- 
ing that perhaps he can have them restored to him. Officers tell 
him that they think an application will be successful. Holland and 
Brice will act with him and will go down to see the general as soon 
as matters get quiet. Eight hundred Yankee prisoners passed down 
to day under guard. It is impossible to find one who will acknowl- 
edge that he ever plundered. One remarked as he came up ‘‘ Here’s 
the man that caught your turkeys;”’ another one was heard to say, 
‘““Here’s the place where we got the wine.” Some officers were 
among them, nice looking men they were. A few negroes brought 
up the rear; the most of the negroes were shot, so reported. Our 
men were so much incensed that they shot them wherever they saw 
them. It is certain that a great many negroes have been killed. 
The prisoners pointed out their positions here. One was in the yard, 
one in the road, and another in the woods. One pointed out a tree 
and said, ‘‘I shot at a big fat rebel from behind that tree.” Repre- 
sentatives of a good many regiments were along, I don’t know all. 
There were some from the Ninth Minnesota, Second Iowa Cavalry, 
and One Hundred and Fourteenth Illinois, ete. The day was show- 
ery; wrote to Mrs. McKeel to-day in haste to give her an account of 
the recent battle and assure her of our safety. 

June 14th. Affairs are becoming quieter, but there are many still 
passing. This evening rode over to Holland’s to see him about 
the proposed application to Forrest for provisions; find the roads 
badly cut up by the wagons and artillery which are passing every 
hour. The lane of Mrs. Phillips has become impassable and the 
wagons go in by Mrs. Phillips’s house now; see several new-made 
graves by the road-side, the negroes covered with very little dirt. 
The stench from dead horses is almost insupportable. It is sickening 
to pass along the roads. With Holland rode over to Brice’s. See 
the marks of the battle, but not so apparent as I had supposed from 
the great firing. Brice’s house and yard are public property now ; 
sick men occupy the rooms, some poor fellows are mortally wounded. 
I felt sorry when I looked on the poor fellows dying so far from the 
dear ones at home. ‘They are lying on pallets. Some Yankees are 
also there. The church seems to be occupied by sick and wounded 
prisoners. The principal surgeon was operating on a Yankee while 
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I was there. He was lying on a table insensible, being under the 
influence of chloroform ; his right foot had been amputated, and his 
left hand half taken off. As I returned home saw a gentleman from 
Johnston’s army. On the 8th he was still at New Hope in quietness. 
See a Prairie News of this morning, it calls the battle of Friday the 
battle near Baldwyn. In Virginia, Grant and Lee are very near 
each other. ‘The battles of the 4th and 5th of May were not deci- 
sive. In some places the lines of the two armies are only fifty yards 
apart. The decisive battle is yet to be fought. In Georgia the 
armies present about the old appearance, and the decisive battle is 
yet to be fought there also. The Mew York Herald of the 8th an- 
nounces that on the 8th the Republican Convention nominated 
Abraham Lincoln for the Presidency, and Andrew Johnson, of Ten- 
nessee, for the Vice-presidency ; they are a delicious duo. 

Mr. Boyd, the gentleman just from Johnston’s army, lives near 
Portersville, Tennessee. A. M. Sergent, of this county, is here to- 
night; he is just from Richmond, on the 4th of June. Luther Richey 
and William Agnew were well at that time. He says Lee can not be 
whipped. 

June 15th. This morning was cloudy. Went down to the gin- 
house and stayed there while Thompson was grinding some corn. 
Read this morning ‘‘ Hines’s Oregon,” a prize, or rather, captured 
volume. Pa rode over to Brice’s this forenoon to see further about 
his Forrest application. He came back rather discouraged, thinking 
that his efforts will be unsuccessful. He and Holland, however, 
design going to Tupelo Friday to see about the matter. This morn- 
ing we have news that twenty thousand Yankees are coming out 
from Memphis. This evening we learn they have gone back.  For- 
rest’s horses are much jaded and need rest, and if the Yankees would 
come out now he would not be prepared to meet them. This even- 
ing we have the news that General Leonidas Polk was killed by a 
stray cannon-ball in a skirmish near Marietta yesterday. ‘This news 
causes a general expression of regret. Thirty or forty more prison- 
ers passed down to-day. They blame their officers; they say the 
stampede was worse than Bull Run. They say their officers brought 
in a regiment at a time, and attribute their defeat to this cause. . 

June 16th. To-day has been a very pleasant one. . . . The stench 
of the dead is very unpleasant. Pa had the carcass of a horse burned 
a few days ago. I notice down in Phillips’s lane the grave of a Yan- 
kee with the hand projecting out. I think it is a white man, though 
the hand looks black. I think the enemy’s dead are buried too shal- 
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low. The graves are not two feet deep, and very little dirt conceals 
them from the eye. Some apprehend that this stench will produce 
sickness. Soldiers are still passing. Some of them are rough cases. 
We have in our army some as vile men as the Yankees can have. 
To-day a set were here claiming to have authority to examine for 
stolen property. While looking through our negro cabins one of 
them stole some tobacco and a looking-glass from Arch. 

In the way of news we hear that Grant has disappeared from Lee’s 
front, and our scouts do not know where he has gone. General Polk 
was killed the day before yesterday. He, Johnston, and Hardee 
were out viewing an artillery skirmish; they supposed they were at 
a place of safety, but a stray cannon-ball struck Polk on his breast 
and tore him to pieces. One hundred and eleven prisoners passed 
down by Gambrell’s this morning. Several passed here to-day, and 
I hear that more are coming. Mr. Carr, of Yallabusha, came in this 
evening to see his sick son; he finds him better, though he was seri- 
ously wounded. We think he will now recover. 

June 17th. This has been a very pretty.day. Pa rode down to 
Guntown to see Forrest. The general has gone to Tupelo. He says 
Buford promises to send a commission of officers to examine into the 
damage done the citizens on the battle-field. They will be sent up 
to-morrow. Buford thinks that if we had deferred the fight until the 
next morning we would have been whipped just as badly as the Yan- 
kees were. Looked through some books which have been picked up 
on the battle-field. We have several thus gathered up, viz. ‘‘ Appen- 
dix to Congressional Globe for 1855 and ’56,? ‘* Meek’s Romantic 
Passages in Southwestern History,” ‘* Vol. I of Joseph the Second,” 
‘¢Montford, the Roue,”’ by Sue, ‘* Hines’s Oregon,” ‘* A Descriptive 
Book of Company G, Eighty-first Illinois Regiment.’’ Some of these 
volumes are entertaining, but nearly all are in bad condition. They 
are, I suppose, private property, but whose they are we know not. 
They may have been stolen from some citizen, or they may have 
belonged to some soldier, whether Yankee or Confederate we know 
not. Misses Mollie Henry, Ann Simpson, and Eliza Freeman, from 
Buncome, came here to-day to view the battle-field. They dined 
with us, and have gone to Twitchell’s to-night. I rode with these 
ladies as far as Aunt Rilla’s. A good many ladies and gentlemen 
have come from a distance to view the field of strife. Mr. Carr was 
at Guntown to-day; A. M. Knight came back with him, detailed to 
wait on his son. Dr. Jackson is ordered back to camp. ‘Their reg- 
iment leaves to-morrow for Columbus. 
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BATTLE OF TISHIMINGO CREEK OR BRICE’S CROSS-ROADS 


‘¢ GENERAL ORDER NO. 21. 
HEADQUARTERS ForRREST’sS CAVALRY, 

‘* TUPELO, Miss., May 29, 1864. 
‘¢ Captain Morton, Chief of Artillery, will hold the batteries ready to move 
to-morrow morning with five days’ rations cooked, and three days’ forage pre 
pared. He will see that he is supplied with three hundred rounds of ammuni 

tion to the piece. 
* By order of Brigadier General Buford. 
THOMAS M. CROWDER, A. A. G.”’ 


General Forrest being temporarily absent, the order just read put 
Forrest’s cavalry on the march for North Alabama, to meet a hostile 
raid threatening that region. After three days’ march, on reaching 
Russellville, a dispatch from General Stephen D. Lee recalled the 
force to Tupelo*to meet a heavy column moving out from Memphis. 
We reached Tupelo on the evening of the 5th of June, having 
marched and countermarched one hundred and fifty miles. This 
countermarch to Tupelo was one of the most trying of the war. 
Morton’s battery had just traveled the breadth of the State of Mis- 
sissippi, having marched from Columbus across to West’s Station on 
the M.C. R. R., and returned to Tupelo, a distance of two hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles. 

It had rained incessantly for more than a week, the sloughs and 
low grounds were filled with water and mud, and it seemed that the 
artillery could not possibly pass back over the roads so cut up by the 
repeated passage of Forrest’s cavalry and trains. On reaching Toby- 
tuby Bottom the water was from one to three feet deep over the road 
for more thana mile, the rails and polls forming the road were float- 
ing in many places. The cavalry passed with great difficulty. Gen- 
eral Forrest anticipating trouble in getting the artillery across sent a 
courier back to Morton to know if it was possible to bring the artil- 
lery over. Morton said tell the general we are following him. The 
cannoneers waded in water and mud waist deep very often, one man 
on either end of a floating rail to press it down until the gun-carriage 
could pass over, the cavalry carrying the ammunition in their arms. 
Late in the night Tupelo was reached, but only to halt and feed, 
when the march to 


BOONVILLE 


was ordered, as trusty scouts had reported the enemy some thirteen 
thousand strong, infantry, cavalry, and artillery, at or near Salem, 
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and moving in the direction of Baldwyn. The streams brimfull 
were unfordable, bridges generally swept away, and the roads in this 
part of the country had not improved on the roads just passed in 
returning from Alabama. After a most necessarily fatiguing march, 
to both men and horses, we reached Boonville on the 8th. Boon- 
ville was a small station town on the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, 
containing perhaps three or four groceries and as many private resi- 
dences. Looking in any direction the eye could rest on nothing but 
dark forests and tangled underbrush, an old dry sedge-field excepted, 
a short distance west of the railroad, where on the gth two desert- 
ers found in the enemy’s ranks, knelt down in front of their newly- 
made graves and received their reward. A third was pardoned on 
account of his extreme youth. In the afternoon of the gth we re- 
ceived orders to draw three days’ rations, and hold the artillery ready 
to move at daylight the next morning. Various were the conjectures 
as to the probability of an engagement. General Chalmers had been 
ordered with McCulloch’s and Neeley’s brigades, and Walton’s bat- 
tery to Monte Vallo, Alabama, to protect the iron works in that 
region. Johnson’s brigade had been ordered from Cherokee, on the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad,a cross to Rienzi,eight miles north 
of Booneville, where Bell’s brigade camped the night of the gth. 
Rucker, meanwhile, had been ordered from Oxford, Mississippi, and 
after striking the Federal cavalry at New Albany, and driving them 
for some distance, joined Forrest at Boonville on the 9th. Lyon’s 
brigade also bivouacked at Boonville on the night of the goth, 
which gave Forrest the following force brought into action the next 
day : 

Bell’s brigade (Barteau’s, Wilson’s, Newsom’s, and Russell’s regi- 
ments), nine hundred and fifty rank and file ; Lyon’s brigade (Third, 
Seventh, Eighth, and Twelveth Kentucky regiments), eight hundred 
strong ; Rucker’s brigade (Eighteenth and Nineteenth Mississippi, 
and Seventh Tennessee regiments), seven hundred strong; John- 
son’s brigade (Fourth Alabama Regiment and Moreland’s, Williams’s, 
and Warren’s battalions), five hundred strong; Forrest’s escort 
and Gartrell’s company, one hundred strong; Morton’s and Rice’s 
batteries, one hundred and sixty-five strong. ‘Total, three thousand 
two hundred and fifteen. Reliable scouts had brought information to 
the Confederate generals at Boonville that the Federals had passed 
Ripley and were moving on Guntown, a small station twenty-five 
miles south of Boonville. The Federal force was now estimated at 
eight thousand infantry, four thousand cavalry, and six batteries. A 
Vol. I, Nos. 9 & 10o—25. 
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conference was held at Boonville on the night of the 9th, at which 
were present Generals S. D. Lee, Forrest, Rucker, and Lyon, and 
Captain Morton. After discussing the probable direction of the 
Federal column and the disparity in numbers of the Confederates 
concentrated at Boonville, three thousand two hundred and fifteen 
available troops, and they greatly fatigued from constant marching, 
it was determined to fall back toward Okalona, and with Chalmers, 
who had been ordered there, and troops expected from Mobile, Mer- 
idian, and other points below, a successful stand could be made at 


PRAIRIE Mounp, 


a strong point for defense, just on the border of the prairie coun- 
try, a few miles north of Okalona. General Stephen D. Lee ordered 
all the supplies and baggage-train with Thrall’s and Ferrill’s batteries 
sent southward by rail with all possible haste. He proceeded in a like 
direction and manner the night of the 9th, while General Forrest 
was ordered to move, with the available command mentioned, west- 
ward of the railroad and pass south between the Federal column and 
Guntown. No engagement was anticipated by General Lee short of 
Prairie Mound, but this little band of veteran cavalry well knew that 
they with Forrest at their head could never pass in close proximity to 
the enemy without ‘feeling him a little.” 

At early dawn on the roth, Lyon took the advance with Morton’s 
artillery close behind, Rucker and Johnson following. 

Meanwhile, Bell, as we have stated at Rienzi, eight miles further 
north, was ordered to move upatatrot. The roads soaked with wa- 
ter from recent continuous heavy rains, and so much cut up by the 
previous passage of cavalry and trains, greatly retarding the progress 
of the artillery so that Rucker and Johnson soon passed us. On 
reaching Old Carrollville, five miles northeast of 


BRICE’s CROSs-ROADS, 
heavy firing could be heard just on ahead. Forrest, as was his 
custom, had passed to the front of the entire column with his es- 
cort. He had, however, ordered Lieutenant R. J. Black, a dashing 
young officer temporarily attached to his staff, to take a detachment 
of men from the Seventh Tennessee Cavalry and move forward and 
develop the enemy. Black soon reported that he had met the ad- 
vance of the Federal cavalry one and a half miles from Brice’s Cross- 
roads, and then was skirmishing with them. General Forrest or- 
dered Lyon to press forward with his brigade. A courier hastened 
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back to the artillery, said General Forrest says, ‘‘ Tell Captain Mor- 
ton to fetch up the artillery at a gallop.” Lyon in the meantime had 
reached tne enemy’s outposts, dismounted his brigade, and thrown it 
into line, and had warmly opposed a strong line of infantry, or dis- 
mounted cavalry, which, after stubborn resistance, had been driven 
back to within half a mile of Brice’s Cross-roads. 

Lyon was now ordered to strengthen his position, which was on 
the Baldwyn and Pontotoc road, by making fortifications of rails, 
logs, and such other materials as presented themselves, Johnson being 
on his right and Rucker on his left. A heavy skirmish was kept up 
until about twelve o’clock, when General Buford arrived with Bell’s 
brigade. General Buford says that he and General Forrest held a 
short conference. Forrest asked him, ‘‘ What do you think of the 
situation of the two armies, general?” To which Buford replied, 
‘¢QOur troops are nearly all up; the artillery will soon reach us; the 
enemy is scattered; the only thing for us to do is to fight, and fight 
d—n quick!” General Forrest directed General Buford to open 
vigorously when he heard Bell on the left, and, taking with him his 
escort and Bell’s brigade, moved rapidly around southeastward to 
the Guntown-Ripley road. He formed Wilson’s and Russell’s reg- 
iments on the right of the road, extending to Rucker’s left, and 
placed Newsom’s regiment on the left of the road. Duff's regiment 
of Rucker’s brigade was placed on the left of Newsom. Captain 
H. A. Tyler, commanding Company ‘‘ A,” Twelfth Kentucky, was 
ordered by Lyon (and subsequently by Forrest) to take his company, 
with Company ‘‘C,” Seventh Kentucky, and keep mounted on the 
extreme left of the line. ‘The escort, under Captain Jackson, moved 
around the extreme left of the line, and on striking the Baldwyn and 
Pontotoc road, about two miles south of the cross-roads, had a sharp 
skirmish and pressed the enemy’s cavalry back to where Tishimingo 
Creek crosses that road. Here it was joined by Captain Gartrell’s 
Georgia company and a Kentucky company. By mutual agreement 
Captain Jackson of the escort was placed in command of the three 
companies, and Lieutenant George L. Cowan in command of the 
escort. Meanwhile General Buford had ordered Barteau’s Second 
Tennessee Cavalry to move across the country and gain the Federal 
rear, and, if possible, destroy their train, and then strike them in 
flank. 

Bell now opening, a roar was heard along the entire line. This 
continuous peal of musketry was singularly affecting as we put for- 
ward every effort to speed the batteries along over the swollen 
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streams and rugged roads. Orders were continually arriving to 
stimulate a gait almost up to the 2:40. Our cannoneers were greatly 
enthused, and seemed to realize the importance of their presence in 
the unequal contest now raging with doubtful results in the front. 
Soon the greeting of the horse-holders, ambulance - drivers, and 
“¢Company Q,” with an unencumbered road for our passage, clearly 
showed that we were rapidly approaching the line of battle. Major 
Cc. W. Anderson, of Forrest’s staff, dashed down toward us, and 
directed Morton to place his artillery in an open field to the right of 
the road, just inrear of Lyon’s position. This was quickly done, 
when a concentrated fire was plied with spirit and execution upon 
the Federal infantry and artillery confronting Rucker and Lyons, 
This position was reached by the artillery about one p.m. A con- 
tinuous fire with shell and solid shot was kept up for half an hour. 

General Buford says he was often asked by officers and men in 
passing down his lines if those were our guns they heard; when 
answered ‘‘ Yes; don’t you hear them?” a wild yell of confidence 
would go up from the ragged rebs. The entire line was now hotly 
engaged and pressing forward. Lyon had already taken the offen- 
sive, and gallantly drove the enemy for three hundred yards, to the 
edge of an old field, where they had thrown up temporary works. 
Johnson’s brigade, under the intrepid Colonel W. A. Johnson, had. 
held its position against great odds. Rucker, with his characteristic 
courage and vigor, led his invincible Tennesseeans and Mississip- 
pians, breasting the fire of rifles and artillery that swept the bare 
field over which they advanced, and established his line within halfa 
mile of the cross-roads. Bell, on the left, was sorely pressed, and 
at one time was flanked and compelled to fall back, but rallying his 
valiant troopers, with pistol in hand drove back the enemy and held 
his ground on a line with Rucker. It was at this critical moment 
an officer of Bell’s staff dashed up to General Forrest very much 
excited and said, ‘‘General Forrest, the enemy have flanked us and 
are now in ourrear. What shall be dene!” Forrest, turning in his 
saddle very coolly, replied, ‘‘ We'll whip these in our front and then 
turn around, and won’t we be in their rear? And then we’ll whip 
them fellows;” pointing in the direction of the force said to be in 
his rear. Jackson and Tyler charging on the extreme left, drove 
back two colored regiments of infantry upon their main line at the 
cross-roads. In this charge the gallant Captain Tyler was severely 
wounded. 

Meanwhile the Federals, with desperation, hurled a double line 
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of battle, with the four guns, at Brice’s house—concentrated upon 
Rucker and Bell, which, for a moment, seemed to stagger and make 
them waver. In this terrible onslaught the accomplished adjutant, 
Lieutenant W. S. Pope, of the Seventh Tennessee, was killed, and a 
third of his regiment was killed and wounded. Soon another charge 
was sounded. Lieutenant Tulley Brown was ordered with his section 
of 3-inch rifles close on the front, at the Porter house, from which posi- 
tion he hurled a thousand pounds of cold iron into their stubborn 
lines. A section of 12-pounder howitzers, under Lieutenant B. F. 
Haller, pressed still farther to the front and within a stone’s throw 
almost of the enemy’s line. Mayson’s section of 3-inch rifles were 
quickly placed in line with Haller’s. Just then Gen. Buford riding 
up and seeing no support to the artillery called General Forrest’s 
attention to the fact, when Forrest remarked, ‘‘Support h—l, let it 
support itself; all the d—n Yankees in the country can’t take it.” 
Now arose the regular, incessant volleys of musketry and artillery. 
The lines in many places were not over thirty paces apart, and pis- 
tols were freely used. The smoke of battle almost hid the comba- 
tants. The underbrush and dense blackjack thickets impeded the 
advance of the dismounted cavalry as the awful musketry fire blazed 
and gushed in the faces of these gallant men. Every tree and bush 
was barked or cut to the ground by this torrential hail of deadly mis- 
siles. It was here the accomplished and gallant Wm. H. Porter, 
brother of Major Thomas K. and ex-Governor James D. Porter, fell 
mortally wounded. ‘This promising young officer had not attained 
his manhood. He was a cadet in the regular Confederate States 
Army and had been ordered to report to General Bell, who assigned 
him to duty asaid-de-camp. Captain J. L. Bell, General Bell's assist- 
ant inspector general, had just been killed from his horse, and almost 
at the same moment young Porter lost his own horse, and just 
mounted Captain Bell’s when he received the fatal shot. Lieutenant 
Isaac Bell, aid-de-camp of Bell’s staff, was severely wounded. 

The loss in officers right here was very heavy, sixteen were killed 
and sixty-one wounded. Captain Ab. Hurt, a mere boy, who com- 
manded Bell’s escort, rendered most efficient service at this critical 
juncture, and Major Tom. Allison, the fighting quartermaster of 
Bell’s brigade, was constantly by the side of his fearless commander, 
and in this terrible loss in staff-officers his presence was most oppor- 
tune. Like a prairie on fire the battle raged. The volleving chunder 
can be likened to nothing else than the fire of Cleburne’s division at 


Chickamauga on that terrible Saturday at dusk. At length the en- 
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my’s lines wavered. Haller and Mayson pressed their guns by hand 
to within a short distance of Brice’s house, firing as they advanced. 
Bell, Lyon, and Rucker now closed in on the Cross-roads, the Fed- 
erals gave way in disorder and confusion, abandoning three guns near 
Brice’s house. 

General Sturgis in his official report of this fight says, ‘*‘ We had 
four pieces of artillery at the Cross-roads. . . . Finding our troops 
were being hotly pressed, I ordered one section to open on the 
enemy’s reserves. ‘The enemy’s artillery soon replied and with great 
accuracy, every shell bursting over and in the immediate vicinity of 
our guns.’ A shell from one of the Confederate guns struck the 
table in Brice’s porch which was used by General Sturgis, greatly 
stunning that officer. Lieutenant Brown having refilled his ammuni- 
tion chests, dashed forward with his section, and as Sergeant Brady 
caught a glimpse of one of the captured guns, a three-inch rifle Rod- 
man, he ordered his old iron piece unlimbered, limbered up the cap- 
tured gun and pressed it forward into action. This completed 
Morton’s battery with three-inch steel rifled Rodman guns all cap- 
tured from the enemy. One was captured at Lexington, in West 
Tennessee, two at Chickamauga, and this one at the Cross-roads. 
Lieutenant Briggs’s section of six-pounders, Rice’s battery, coming 
up, the eight guns were quickly in position at the Cross-roads and 
poured a torrent of shell and double-shotted canister upon the fleeing 
enemy as they huddled infantry, cavalry, wagons, and ambulances in 
an almost inextricable coil in the valley approaching Tishimingo 
Creek. Forrest’s ignorance of artillery drill and a well-known trait 
was shown here, he was always greatly displeased at seeing any one 
turn his back upon the enemy during an engagement. When going 
into action at the Cross-roads, the command, ‘‘ action, front,” was 
given, the gun was unlimbered, pointed to the front. The limber 
was moved rapidly to its position in rear of the gun. When the 
general saw the limber moving to the rear, he drew his sword and 
started for the drivers yelling out, ‘‘ Where in the h—I are you going 
with that little caisson?” and it was only the prompt facing to the front 
again that saved their scalps. 

Lieutenat Brown, pressing his section down the road by hand 
some hundred yards, firing as he advanced, soon silenced the Federal 


battery on the hill at 
BRICE’s QUARTER. 


Over eight hundred Federal and six hundred and forty Confederates 
fell dead and wounded within a narrow radius around Brice’s house. 
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Here Corporal C. R. Temple was wounded, and Jimmie Moran, a 
lead driver of one of Brown’s guns, although shot through the arm, 
and was ordered to the rear, said, ‘*‘ No, captain, I’llstay with you as 
long as I can sit up,” and right nobly did he drive his gun team 
throughout the fight with one hand ina sling, showing his fortitude 
and bravery. It affords me pleasure to testify to the uniformly good 
conduct in the camp and on the march, and heroic bravery on every 
battle-field, of this gallant young soldier. At Dr. Charlton’s, afew 
miles from Nashville, Jimmie now sleeps his last sleep in a flower- 
garden with the ivy and jessamine covering his grave. When Hood 
was investing Nashville, we attacked a block house on Mill Creek, 
and having several cannoneers wounded, Jimmie, with his accustomed 
promptness and valor, turning his gun team over to the next driver, 
came forward to one of the guns, and while standing with lanyard in 
hand ready to fire the piece, was shot through the heart and instantly 
killed. 

Johnson, pressing his brigade forward upon the enemy’s position 
at Brice’s Quarter, with Lyon supporting the artillery in the road 
below Brice’s house, the position was soon captured with many pris- 
oners and three pieces of artillery. Haller’s and Mayson’s sections 
were moved up at a gallop and established on the hill at Brice’s Quar- 
ter and opened a destructive fire with double-shotted canister upon 
the enemy’s fleeing columns and wagon-trains. The bridge over 
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still standing, was blocked up with wagons, some of whose teams had 
been killed. Finding the bridge thus obstructed the enemy rushed 
wildly into the creek, and as they emerged from the water on the 
Opposite bank in an open field, our artillery played upon them for 
half a mile, killing and disabling large numbers. Forrest’s escort, 
under the dashing Lieutenant Cowan, having become detached, in 
the meantime had pressed around to the west side of the creek, and 
south of the Ripley road, and here made one of its characteristic 
charges across an open field near the gin-house, upon the enemy’s 
wagon-train, capturing several wagons. Lieutenant Cowan in a let- 
ter to me says, ‘‘Just at this moment, your battery having gained an 
elevated point, and mistaking us for the enemy’s reinforcements, 
opened fire on us, and [ can assure you that your range was good. 
One of your shells took off the rear end of one of the wagons in our 
possession, but General Forrest, recognizing his own colors through 
his field-glasses, soon changed your fire from us to the enemy. This 
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was a great relief, as your fire worried us more than that of the 
enemy.” 

Meanwhile, Barteau was not idle; he had moved his regiment, 
as we have stated, across to get in the enemy’s rear, and in his 
own language says, ‘‘I took my regiment across the country west- 
ward to reach the Ripley road on which the enemy was moving, and 
being delayed somewhat in passing through a swampy bottom, I did 
not reach that road ’—at Lyon’s gin, three miles from Brice’s Cross- 
roads—‘‘until probably one o’clock: I then learned that the last of 
the Federal regiments with all their train had passed by rapid march, 
and as there was now a lullin the engagement (for I had been hear- 
ing sharp firing in front), I greatly feared that Forrest was defeated 
and that the Federals were pushing him back, so I moved rapidly 
down the road till I reached the open field near the bridge.’’ This 
could not have been the Ripley-Guntown road, as that road was 
filled with Federal troops, wagons, and artillery from Dr. Agnew’s 
house to the cross-roads, a distance of two miles. ‘* Having placed 
some sharpshooters, whose sole attention was to be directed to the 
bridge, [extended my line nearly half a mile and began an attack by 
scattering shots,at the same time sounding my bugle from various 
points along the line. Almost immediately a reconnoitering force of 
the enemy appeared at the bridge, and being fired upon returned ; 
this was followed perhaps by a regiment, and then a whole brigade 
came down tothe creek. My men taking good aim fired upon them 
coolly and steadily. Soon I saw wagons, artillery, etc., pushing for 
the bridge. These were shot at by my sharpskooters. I now began 
to contract my line and collect my regiment, for the Federals came 
pouring in immense numbers across the creek. Your artillery was 
doing good work. Even the bullets from the small arms of the 
Confederates reached my men. I operated upon the flank of the 
enemy until after dark.’ The wagons blockading the bridge were 
soon removed by being thrown into the stream, and a section from 
each battery was worked across by hand, supported by the escort 
and brought to bear upon a negro brigade with fearful loss, the other 
two sections were quickly to the front ahead for the moment of any 
support, and drove the enemy from the ridge back of Holland’s 
house across Dry Creek. The cavalry in the meantime had halted, 
re-organized, and soon joined in thepursuit. The road was narrow, 
with dense woods on each side, so that it was impossible to use more 
than four pieces at a time, but that number was kept close upon the 
heels of the retreating enemy and a murderous fire prevented them 
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from forming to make a stand. The ridge extending southward 
from the Hadden house offered a strong natural position for defensive 
operations; upon this ridge the Federals had established a line of 
battle, but a few well-directed shots from the artillery stationed near 
the Holland house and a charge by our cavalry across Dry Creek 
readily put them to flight. A section of each battery was ordered at 
a gallop to this ridge, which was reached in time to open with a few 
rounds of double-shotted canister upon their demoralized ranks, as 
they hastily retreated through the open fields on either side of Phil- 
lips’s Branch. Our cannoneers were greatly blown and well nigh ex- 
hausted from excessive heat and continuous labor at their guns for 
full five hours. We noticed a number drink with apparent relish 
the black powder water from the sponge buckets. It was soon evi- 
dent that another strong line had formed behind the fence in the 
skirt of woods just westward of Phillips’s Branch. General Forrest 
riding up dismounted and approached our guns which were now 
plying shell and solid shot, with his field-glasses he took in the sit- 
uation. ‘The enemy’s shot were coming thick and fast, leaden balls 
were seen to flatten as they would strike the axles and tires of our 
gun-carriages ; trees were barked, and the air was laden with the 
familiar but unpleasant sound of these death-messengers. Realizing 
General Forrest’s exposure, we involuntarily ventured the suggestion 
that ‘‘ You had better get lower down the hill, general.’”’ Instantly 
we apologized, as we expected the general to intimate that it was 
none of our business where he went. He, however, stepped down 
the hill out of danger, and seating himself behind a tree seemed for 
a few moments in deep study, but soon the head of our cavalry col- 
umn arriving he turned to me and said, ‘‘ Captain, as soon as you 
hear me open on the right and flank of the enemy over yonder,” 
pointing to the enemy’s position, ‘‘charge with your artillery down 
that lane and cross the branch.”’ The genial and gallant Captain 
Rice coming up at this time and hearing the order turned to me and 
said, ‘*Be-God, who ever heard of artillery charging?” Captain 
Rice’s battery had been stationed at Columbus, Mississippi, and 
other points on local duty, and only a few months previous had been 
ordered and assigned to our command. He accepted his initiation 
into the ways and methods of horse artillery with much spirit and 
good grace. Meanwhile watching Forrest at the head of the cavalry 
moving through the woods and across the field in the direction of the 
enemy’s right, I directed Lieutenants Tully Brown and H. H. 
Briggs, whose sections had been held in the road below the Hadden 
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house for an emergency, to be ready to move into action at a mo- 
ment’s notice. The enemy observing our cavalry passing to their 
right began to break and retire through the woods. Forrest seeing 
this dashed upon them in columns of fours. At the same moment 
Lieutenant Brown pressed his section down the road even in advance 
of the skirmish line and opened a terrific fire upon the enemy now 
breaking up and in full retreat. Lieutenant Briggs also took an 
advanced position‘and got in a few well-directed shot. Brown’s sec- 
tion and a section of Rice’s battery were pushed forward across 
Phillips’s Branch and up the hill under a sharp fire,the former taking 
position on the right of the road and the latter in the road just where 
the road turns before reaching Dr. Agnew’s house. Our skirmish- 
ers had driven the enemy’s skirmishers upon their main line when 
we were about to make another artillery charge, but distinctly hear- 
ing the Federal officers giving orders to their men to stand steady, 
and yells, ‘‘ Remember Fort Pillow.” ‘‘ Charge, charge, charge,” 
rang along their lines and on they came, our right was pressed back 
on the ‘‘ negro avengers of Fort Pillow!” ‘They steadily moved upon 
our guns, and for a moment their loss seemed imminent. Our can- 
noneers standing firm and taking in the situation drove double shotted 
canister into this advancing line. The cavalry rallying on our guns 
sent death volleys into their ranks, which staggered the enemy and 
drove them back, but only to give place to a new line that now 
moved down upon us with wild shouts and got almost within hand- 
shaking distance of our guns. Lyon coming up opportunely at this 
moment formed his brigade on our right, and springing forward with 
loud cheers hurled them back with so stormful an onset that their 
entire line gave way in utter rout and confusion. Lieutenant Brown’s 
horse was shot under him. The gallant young soldier, Henry King, 
of Rice’s battery, fell with his rammer staff in hand, shot mortally 
wounded; his grave now marks the spot where he fell. Several 
members of the artillery were wounded and a great many battery 
horses killed. The reason for this desperate stand was soon discov- 
ered. The road was filled with their wagons, ambulances, and many 
caissons, the dying and wounded, cast away arms, accouterments, 
baggage, dead animals, and other evidences of a routed army was 
conspicuous on every side. The sun had set, but the weary and 
overspent Confederates maintained the pursuit for some five or six 
miles beyond, and until it became quite too dark to go further. A 
temporary halt was ordered, when a section from each battery was 
directed to be equipped with ammunition and the best horses from 
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their respective batteries, and be ready to continue the pursuit at 
daylight. 


It is just as natural for a soldier to 


when the chance is offered, as it is fun for him to follow a whipped 
foe. Weary, exhausted, and hungry as the men were, no sooner had 
the horses of the artillery been cared for than they made a general 
break for the captured wagons filling the road near camp. Great 
quantities of ammunition both for small arms and artillery was 
found, but this wasn’t what the boys wanted just then. Sugar, cof- 
fee, tea, savory bacon as it was broiled on the coals was greatly 
enjoyed, and made us almost forget the dangers and fatigues of the 
day. One of our gallant lieutenants,who never lost a chance to go 
into a fight or ‘‘ take a drink,” remarked as he shook a canteen high 
above his head, ‘‘ There’s just enough left, boys, for your lieutenant’s 
‘night-cap.’’? A most exemplary soldier, as modest as he was brave, 
was seen going in at one end of a wagon, duly serene, and in a little 
while he emerged from the other end with a lady’s dress on, a can- 
teen of ‘‘fire-water” around his neck singing ‘‘ The Girl I Left Be- 
hind Me.” Long before daylight found us moving rapidly to over- 
take the flying foe. We had changed positions, the cavalry now 
being in the advance. Overtook the enemy at Stubbs’s farm; a 
sharp skirmish ensued, when they broke, leaving the remainder of 
their wagon-train, fourteen pieces of artillery, some twenty-five ambu- 
lances with a number of wounded were left in Little Hatchie 
bottom further on. The discomfited Federals were badly scattered 
throughout the country. Forrest, therefore, threw out his regiments 
on either side of the roads to sweep the country. A number were 
killed, and many prisoners captured before reaching Ripley, twenty- 
five miles from Brice’s Cross-roads. At this point two strong lines 
were formed across the road. After a spirited onset the Federals 
broke, leaving one piece of artillery, two caissons, two ambulances; 
twenty-one killed and seventy wounded were also left on the field. 
Colonel G. M. McCraig, One Hundred and Twentieth Illinois 
Infantry, was among the killed, also Captain W. J. Tate, Seventh 
Tennessee Cavalry. This was accomplished just as the artillery 
reached the front. Lieutenant Frank Rodgers, of Rucker’s staff, 
the night previous with a small select detachment of men, assisted 
by Captain Gooch with the remnant of his company, hung constantly 
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upon the Federal rear with an ardent daring never surpassed. Their 
series of attacks greatly harassed and annoyed the enemy, numbers 
of whom were killed and wounded. ‘The artillery followed to Salem 
twenty-five miles from Ripley, and although moving at a trot most 
of the way, and killing outright fifteen horses and breaking down 
many others from the heat and fatigue of the march, was never able 
to overtake an organized body of the enemy. As Private Moore, of 
the Seventh Tennessee, was straggling on the flank, a little detached 
from his command, he suddenly came upon twenty Federals; he 
threw up his hands to surrender. At the same moinent the Fed- 
erals, to a man, threw up their hands and proposed to surrender. 
Moore thought they were trying to play some trick off on him, each 
insisting, however, on the right to surrender, when the officer of the 
squad directed Moore to conduct them into Ripley and turn them 
over to the proper authorities. This was done with great pomp and 
display. Moore says he was the ‘‘hero of the hour, the Lyon of the 
town—one man, all. alone, capturing and bringing in twenty pris- 
oners.”” The joke was too good to keep, and Moore would tell it on 
all occasions. 

Before reaching Salem General Forrest fell from his horse from 
sheer exhaustion, and for more than an hour lay in a state of stupor 
by the roadside. On the morning of the 12th the artillery was 
recalled from the pursuit. General Forrest, in passing our guns on 
his return from following the scattered Federals—you will please 
pardon this personal allusion—struck Morton familiarly on the 
shoulder and said, ‘‘ Well, John, your artillery-won this fight!” 
Morton replied, ‘‘ General, you pressed us up pretty close at times.” 
when Forrest remarked, ‘‘ Yes, artillery is made to be captured, and I 
wanted to see if they could take yours.” General Buford, soon 
coming along, remarked that ‘‘the artillery had saved the day.” 
Generals Bell and Lyon were equally complimentary in speaking of 
the conduct of the officers and men of the artillery. Ever since 
Alexander led the Macedonian horse at the battle of Arbela he has 
been ranked the first of cavalry generals of all times—his tactics out- 
flanking the enemy’s wings, dividing the enemy’s forces, rallying, 
attacking the rear, supporting the menaced points, and his wonderful 
pursuit of seventy-five miles in twenty-four hours had never been 
approached until this grand battle of Forrest’s. Starting from Boon- 
ville at five A.M. on the roth, at five p.M. on the rrth his artillery had 
marched to Salem, fighting six hours at and around the cross-roads, 
with seven hours’ rest on the night of the roth, making seventy-three 
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miles in twenty-nine hours. Probably there is no artillery march on 
record to surpass this in endurance, efficiency, and distance. Bell’s 
brigade moved from Rienzi on the morning of the roth, and at seven 
P.M. on the 11th camped at Davis’s Mill, on the LaGrange road, 
having marched and fought eighty-six miles in thirtyone hours. 
General Forrest in his official report says, ‘* My available force in 
the engagement was three thousand five hundred.” This has been 
controverted by a number of his own officers. Three thousand two 
hundred and fifteen, the number we give, will come nearer the truth. 
But admitting his force at three thousand five hundred, now take off 
one fourth for horse-holders, would leave two thousand six hundred 
and twenty-five actually engaged, with two batteries of eight guns. 
Forrest further says, ‘‘ From reports of prisoners captured, corrob- 
orated by official documents captured on the field, the enemy had 
in the engagement ten thousand two hundred and fifty-two.” Since 
the war I have met a number of Federal officers who were in this 
fight. They unhesitatingly say that the cavalry, under Grierson, 
numbered four thousand, with eight thousand infantry and twenty- 
two pieces of artillery, the entire command was especially selected 
and equipped for this expedition. Thus you will see that the Con- 
federate force was a little more than one fourth of the Federal army. 
The victory was as decisive as it was brilliant. General Forrest fur- 
ther says, ‘‘The loss of the enemy in killed and wounded is not less 
than two thousand. The whole number captured and in our hands 
is not less than two. thousand.” General Sturgis, in his official 
report, gives his loss in killed at two hundred and twenty-three, 
wounded three hundred and ninety-four—total killed and wounded 
six hundred and seventeen; missing, one thousand five hundred 
and seventy-one. ‘This is far from correct, as we buried four hun- 
dred Federals in a trench a short distance north of Bethany Church, 
and over two hundred in a ditch northeast of Brice’s house, where 
Rucker and Bell waged a hand to hand contest. The dead were 
buried by the roadside, and in the woods, for sixty miles from Brice’s 
house. General Forrest further says, ‘‘We captured two hundred 
and fifty wagons and ambulances, and eighteen pieces of artillery.” 
In this statement, so far as the artillery is concerned, he is again in 
error. Ihad charge of the captured artillery; we secured twenty-one 
pieces. The one remaining was probably buried or hid in the 
swamps. General Sturgis places his artillery in his official report at 
twenty-two guns, and we have never seen from written or published 
accounts of where a single gun was saved, Forrest further says, 
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‘*Five thousand stand of small arms, five hundred thousand rounds 
of ammunition, and all his baggage and supplies were secured.” 
Chief Surgeon Cowan reported our loss in killed and wounded at 
four hundred and ninety-three, though it was always believed we 
lost six hundred and forty in killed and wounded. The Federals 
claim that after defeating their cavalry at the cross-roads we whipped 
their infantry in detail. Extract from a letter tome by Colonel Arthur 
F. Reeve, who commanded the Fifty-fifth colored Infantry in this 
fight, reads: 

The entire Confederate force was brought into action at once ; we 
kept no reserves; every movement was quickly planned and executed 
with the greatest celerity. A potent factor which made the battle far 
bloodier than it would have been, was it being reported and with 
some degree of truth, that the negroes had been sworn on their knees 
in line, before leaving Memphis, to show ‘‘no quarter to Forrest’s 
men,’ and badges were worn upon which were inscribed, ‘‘ Remem- 
ber Fort Pillow.”” General Washburn commanding District of West 
Tennessee, distinctly admits that the negro troops with Sturgis had 
gone into this fight with this declared intention to give no quarter to 
Forrest’s men. General Forrest wrote General Washburn on the 
subject, June 14, as follows: ‘‘It has been reported to me that all of 
your colored troops stationed in Memphis, took, on their knees in 
the presence of Major-General Hurlburt and other officers of your 
army, an oath to avenge Fort Pillow, and that they would show my 
troops no quarter. Again, I have it from indisputable authority, that 
the troops under Brigadier-General Sturgis, on their recent march 
from Memphis, publicly, and in many places proclaimed that no 
quarter would be shown my men. As they were moved into action 
on the roth, they were exhorted by their officers to remember Fort 
Pillow. ‘The prisoners we have captured from that command, ora 
large majority of them, have voluntarily stated that they expected us 
to murder them, otherwise they would have surrendered in a body 
rather than have taken to the bushes after being run down and 
exhausted.” 

General Washburn replied to this letter June 19, 1864, as follows ; 
‘* You say in your letter that it has been reported to you that all the 
negro troops stationed in Memphis took an oath, on their knees in the 
presence of Major-General Hurlburt and other officers of our army, to 
avenge Fort Pillow, and that they would show your troops no quar- 
ter. I believe it is true that the colored troops did take such an oath, 
but not in the presence of General Hurlburt. From what I can learn 
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this act of theirs was not influenced by any white officer, but was 
the result of their own sense of what was due to themselves and 
their fellows who had been mercilessly slaughtered.” 

Colonel Arthur T. Reeve who commanded the fifty-fifth colored 
infantry in this fight tells me that no oath was taken by his troops 
that ever he heard of, but the impression prevailed that the black flag 
was raised, and on his side was raised to all intents and purposes, he 
himself fully expected to be killed if captured. Impressed with this 
notion a double effect was produced—it made the Federals afraid to 
surrender and greatly exasperated our men, and in the break-up the 
affair became more like a hunt for wild game than a battle between 
civilized men. General Forrest says in his official report that ‘‘ My 
obligations -are hereby returned to Brigadier-General Buford, com- 
manding division. He was prompt in obeying orders, and exhibited 
great energy both in assaulting and pursuing the enemy. The high 
praise he bestows upon his brigade commanders, Colonels Bell and 
Lyon, is truthfuland just. They exhibited coolness, skill, and ability.” 
General Forrest also in this report speaks in high terms of the gallant 
and efficient service of Colonels Rucker and Johnson, and of his staff, 
which he calls by name, and further says, ‘‘ Thus did my troops in 
the hour of need rally to the defense of their country. They deserve 
well of her gratitude, notwithstanding the great disparity in numbers 
they repulsed the foe and achieved a victory as imperishable as it is 
brilliant.” General Sturgis in his official report says, ‘‘1 need hardly 
add that it is with feelings of the most profound pain and regret that 
I find myself called upon to record a defeat, and the loss and suffer- 
ing incident to a reverse at a point so far distant from base of sup- 
plies and reinforcements. Yet there is some consolation in knowing 
that the army fought nobly while it did fight, and only yielded to 
overwhelming numbers. The strength of the enemy is variously 
estimated by the most intelligent officers at from fifteen to twenty 
thousand men. A very intelligent sergeant who was captured and 
remained five days in the hands of the enemy, reports the number of 
_the enemy actually engaged to have been twelve thousand, and that 
two divisions of infantry were held in reserve,” and General Sturgis 
further says, ‘‘ It may appear strange that so large a force of the ene- 
my could be in our vicinity and we be ignorant of the fact.” It would 
have been ‘‘strange” indeed. No doubt the Federal commander 
believed that Forrest’s force greatly outnumbered his own, and was 
consoled at the last when he ‘‘only yielded to overwhelming num- 
bers.” ‘The greatest commander might sometimes be mistaken, when 
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forsooth the palliative defensive is resorted to. Savy Smith at West 
Point, Straight at Rome, and Campbell at Athens are examples. 

Where all acted so well as the officers and men of the two bat- 
teries, it would be invidious to discriminate. Adjutant Blakemore 
and Lieutenant S. K. Watkins, ordinance officer of the battalion of 
artillery, deserve special mention for prompt discharge of duty. 
Lieutenant J. C. Barlow, and W. J. D. Winston, of Thrall’s battery, 
on learning that their battery would likely not be in the engagement, 
volunteered their services, and were conspicuous throughout the 
engagement for gallantry. My presence being with the artillery, I of 
course know more of its service, and I hope to be understood that it 
is not my intention to detract in the slightest from the well-earned 
laurels of any part of the cavalry command. Each regiment and 
every company if written up would make a chapter of interesting 
history. ‘These veterans of many fields well knew that on their con- 
duct depended the fate of the army, and each felt 


‘As if ’twere he 
On whose sole arm hung victory.” 


We take pleasure in giving the roster of the artillery in this fight, 
as all acted so well. 


Morron’s BATrery. 


Lieutenant T. Saunders Sale, commanding; Lieutenants Tully 
Brown and Joe M. Mayson; Dr. Jas. P. Hanner, surgeon; Frank T. 
Reid, orderly sergeant; W. S. Cowan, quarter-master sergeant; W. 
J. Potter, commissary sergeant. 

General Sergeants—J. W. Brown, C. T. Brady, Lemuel Zarring, 
M. G. Conway. 

Corporals—W. H. Mathews, Samuel McKay, W. J. Morris, Sam- 
uel Abney, J. K. Golden, John H. Dunlap, Joe T. Bellanfaunt, C. R. 
Temple, Harry C. Field, hospital steward; George N. Crunk, bugler; 
Charles Martin, harness-maker, James Caldwell, blacksmith. 

Privates—Wm. Allen, Ed. Bradshaw, J. K. P. Brothers, J. M. Bur. 
ton, James Brigance, H. D. Burchett, Wm. Buchanan, J.Crocker, 
John H. Carr, W. R.Clowd, J. P. Denney, W. H. Dell, Andrew Dod- 
son, William Dattson, Charles Drawn, George Duffie, William Dean, 
S. P. Eldridge, Garret Fitzpatrick, M. M. Gaines, J. Gray, George 
Geice, J. M. Hammel, S. Jackson, Tyler Johnson, W. L. Jobe, Saun- 
ders Kennedy, William Lanier, J. Letard, W. Murry, W. McBurnie, 
Joseph McGuire, G. McKenney, J. B. Morrison, W. R. Miles, John 
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Moss, James Moran, James Mecham, J. N. Mitchell, H. T. Newton, 
J. C. Nipper, M. C. Priddy, Josh Prout, Thomas Peel, George Prout, 
George Powell, R. D. Reed, George Robinson, W. C. Richardson, 
Pompey Shoat, James L. Saunders, G. H. Scott, J. M. Scott, Char- 
les Seigle, S. M. Smith, Eugene Skeggs, William Southerland, Henry 
Sutberry, J. Shooter, W. G. Stucker, T. R. Sumner, A. R. Thornton, 
J. D. Vauter, T. J. Wilson, James Wyatt, Jimmie C. Woods, W. W. 
Wilson. 
Rice’s BATTERY. 


Captain ‘T. W. Rice, commanding. Lieutenants B. F. Haller, H. 
H. Briggs, and D. C. Jones. Jacob.W. Huggins, jr., surgeon. W. L. 
Jobe, orderly sergeant; J. F. Mauds, quartermaster’s sergeant. 

General Sergeants—S. Calhoun, W. Grannon, G. W. Davis. 

Corporals—¥, W. Leesnitzer, N. Vanderford, F. S. Vanhorn, W. 
J. Davis, William West; C. A. E. Hayne, and V.].Gaubert, buglers. 

Privates—).N. Anthony, A. W. Blair, N. J. Beams, J. W. Brown, 
R. G. Boss, J. Carr, J. Coleman, G. W. Canerford, E. J. Comstock, 
E. L. Couch, McK. Davis, J. E. Donehoe, W. B. Demon, S. D. Free- 
man, G. A. Foagie, C. W. Gerdon, J. N. Gaston, J. S. Grizzle,-R. 
Grizzle, N. Greer, J]. C. Hickman, E. Hanie, R. Hillyard, M. S. 
Howard, M. C. Jones, J. R. Jones, A. C. Jones, E. Jordan, Henry 
King, John Lavronie, S. Lewis, W. L. Long, George Marrott, Pat 
Murphy, H. P. May, H..Maxwell, J. M. McDonald, J. H. Owen, 
A. F. Owen, L. B. Oden, L. B. Owdem, A. J. Oden, T. Oderon, 
J. H. Peters, F. J. Riley, J. Roberts, A. H. Sumner, J. Saul, J. G. 
Taylor, B. F. Thompson, S. J. Vanderford, ]. T. Vickory, Joseph 
Williams, George Williams, A. B. Weaver, J]. R. Wells, J. Womds- 
dorff, }. Weaver, C. M. Williams, and W. Wallace. 

We are indebted to the Rev. Samuel A. Agnew, who lives on the 
battle-field, for courtesies and valuable information. The various 
positions were recently noted under his supervision, from which the 
talented young artists, the Calvert Brothers, of Nashville, drew the 
map accompanying this paper. 


ArtreR EIGHTEEN YEARS.—The Fifth Virginia Confederate Infan- 
try joined the ‘l'wenty-eighth New York Volunteers at Niagara Falls 
on the 22d inst., and presented that regiment with the flag they 
had captured from it during the late war. ‘The meeting is said to 
have been a very pleasant one. 

Vol. I, Nos. 9 & 10—26. 
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WHAT A SOLDIER SAW AND KNOWS. 


WE. 


And that thought-gathering reverie brings back the sweeping 
rush of the scout, the thrilling excitement of the skirmish, and the 
ordeal of battle, while before me in mental vision the later scenes of 
the war roll like a panorama; and now and then, a scene dissolves 
itself, and melts, as it were, into the forms and features of comrades 
long at rest, and these anon disappear, and we move on the quick- 
gliding canvas like puppets, urged by the master-showman at Rich. 
mond. Now we whirl eastward,.now the train rumbles past Lynch- 
burg, now slows up at Charlottesville, now skirts the Blue Ridge, 
and at last we dismount from our railway steed at Staunton, are 
infantried to Piedmont, and thrown into line of battle in support of 
the pluckiest company of boy artillerists the world ever saw. Many 
of these lads died beside their guns, though their own shells fell far 
short of the enemy. Now we fall back, covering the retreat of the 
remnant of this splendid company, and now we are twice charged by 
the First New York Veteran Cavalry, and twice enough saddles are 
emptied to deter further pursuit. And now the race for unprotected 
Lynchburg begins; now divested of our nether garments we wade 
the Shenandoah, now hurry through the towns and over the dusty 
pikes until we reach Lynchburg and find there defiant and sturdy old 
men and beardless boys making ready to give Hunter another tussle. 
And well they might, for the embers of the incendiary fires in the 
valley were yet alive, and this vandal atrocity afterward lived in 
memory to fully justify the firing of Chambersburg. Now a portion of 
Lee’s army comes to our relief, and the Federal commanders take to 
their heels across the Alleghenies and hide themselves in West Vir- 
ginia. Now Early starts down the valley with his own command and 
his hastily collected force of ill-disciplined home-guards and unhorsed 
cavalry; and now begins our long, weary march toward the Poto- 
mac; on this we are allowed no rest during the day, except in that 
brief time when the files of the forward commands are drawing them- 
selves out of the wood and into the road to march on toward the Fed- 
eral capital. Through Lexington, Staunton, Harrisonburg, Wood- 
stock, Strassburg, Winchester, and on, ever on, through this beautiful 
valley we drag ourselves, ragged, lousy, dusty, tired, thirsty, hungry, 
and footsore, only resting for an hour or so at night, after we pull 
ourselves on hand and knee over stubble-fields to some grateful 
brook to bathe our blistered feet, to resume in the morning the | 
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weary march on the sun-heated limestone pike, our only protection 
being at times the boughs of cherry-trees; and so, like the army that 
came like ‘‘ Birnam wood from Dunsinane,” we come to Martins- 
burg, while our ‘“‘hump-back Richard” found his horse without the 
stimulus of the reward of a kingdom, and took himself off, tele- 
graphing that a hundred Richmonds were after him. . 

Here Theophilus Brown must stop the advance on Washington to 
refresh his soul by a confeSsion, none the less honest because made 
nineteen years after the date of the commission of the sin, and with 
his ‘*peccavi,” which compelled the taking off of the old and the 
putting on of the new, makes this palliatory explanation to any civil- 
ian who has had the courage to follow his rambling pen, to wit: The 
best of all the good things captured by our armies was secured for 
the special use of quartermasters and the army of assistants, in their 
bomb-proof departments. - At Martinsburg we captured supplies in 
which coffee, sugar, tobacco, clothing, boots, and hats were abund- 
ant, yet but few of us poor infantrymen were permitted to even look 
at the luxuries, but Captain H., an officer who dressed with the usual 
tinsel of a staff-officer, passed me by an unwary sentinel just to see 
what these things looked like, and in looking he saw a hat and tried 
iton. It fitted, and Brown’s wandering eyes were fascinated by a 
pair of patent-leather ‘‘ No. 7’s;” then at one time and in two 
motions Brown’s travel-scarred and soleless boots lay placid in the 
sutler’s box, and in about the same time and with about the same 
number of motions, the bright, new things encased a pair of stock- 
ingless feet. Two ¢xvocent soldiers repassed the sentinel, but H. 
and B. had stolen some goods which, by right of capture, belonged 
to a general stock company, of whose stock they had or ought to 
have each a share. 

These shoes retained their polished surface until the Potomac 
was waded at Williamsport and the war again carried into Africa. 
Through Hagerstown, through Frederick City they went, and rested 
at Monocacy bridge, where General Gordon gently thrusts Lew Wal- 
lace aside, and we again pull along unopposed, and the head of the 
column turns toward Washington and Baltimore. 

Theophilus Brown is near enough to see, for the second time, 
from the tree-tops, the dome of the Federal capitol, and while the 
skirmishers in the front are popping away near the outer defenses of 
Washington we are having wash-day in a pond on the place of the 
late Chancellor Bibb, once of Kentucky. This exercise was intend- 
ed as preparatory to our grand entree into the Federal capital, but 
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the apples of gold'were not for us, because we heard that a number of 
fresh corps were awaiting us in the fortifications, and we concluded to 
defer our call until some other day; so we collect a bountiful supply of 
cattle, and halter five thousand of the biggest and clumsiest horses, 
and wend our way back to the Potomac to the unsung music of 
‘*The despot’s heel is on thy shore, Maryland, my Maryland.” 
We recross the Potomac to the hospitable Virginia shore, and the 
patent-leathers come back to Martinsburg with their bright tops 
turned over like the top of an opened sardine-box, and gave addi- 
tional grotesqueness to the Confederate war-dress. And now our 
horses are brought to us and our casualties were almost daily, an 
almost daily skirmish. Vow our battalion takes Martinsburg, now it 
pickets north of the town toward the Potomac where there were no 
trees and where fences were no more. ‘Thrown out in this waste of 
fenceless fields and told to keep a sharp lookout, we strained our 
eyes, for an enemy, who seemed like us to be lost somewhere in 
the untilled wastes, but who dropped as from the clouds into Mar- 
tinsburg as we would pass out, until at last the members of the Twelfth 
Tennessee and First New York (Lincoln) cavalry would leave recip- 
rocal facetious messages. Occasionally we would cross the Po- 
tomac at Williamsport, charge over the canal-bridge, and drive the 
enemy’s cavalry before us to Hagerstown, through that city, through 
our pickets, let General E.’s barrel of Usquebaugh be driven across 
the Potomac (so the boys would say), and withdraw again into the 
realms of the Presidents’ mother, Virginia. On one occasion our 
little command was stationed out to the right of that city several 
miles, to wait until sent for by our commander or called for by the 
enemy ; night was coming on apace; the pickets reported that the 
enemy’s scouts were showing themselves suspiciously, and when de- 
spairing of being recalled by order and not finding any Confederates 
before us, behind us, beside us, or near us, we took up a line of 
double quick march for the Confederacy, for the truth had dawned 
upon us that the ‘Twelfth Tennessee was the only Confederate com- 
mand in the State of Maryland and that the Potomac flowed gently 
between us and ours. We had been sent to picket in a certain direc- 
tion and had been forgotten. A long gallop brought us to the Poto- 
mac, and at midnight we braved the bullets of the Confederate pick- 
ets at the river, finally established an understanding with them, and 
were allowed to cross, and bivouacked with a regiment of a friendly 
brigade. Starting at daybreak to find evr brigade, Theophilus Brown 
was enjoying what seemed to him the peculiar sensations of a hero 
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(for had he not saved a battalion), when a voice of authority came 
from a buggy containing our sick and dyspeptic commander. The 
voice demanded who we were, where we were going, by whose 
order, etc., etc., with the volubility of George III in the apple- 
dumpling story, and without waiting for a full explanation, then and 
there gave the fro tempore hero, the saver of a battalion, only such a 
tongue-lashing as a buggy-ridden brigadier could give, and did 
then and there give a subaltern, whose duty ’twas to stay where he 
was told to stay, be captured or receive the abuse of a cavalry gen- 
eral with a diseased liver. Theophilus Brown’s hero feathers drooped 
and he felt very like a dung-hill rooster /oeks in a rain storm. 

Now we fight or skirmish almost every day; now near Darkes- 
ville, now at Winchester, up and down the Valley every where, and 
we take part in the defeat of Early at Fisher’s Hill. For several days 
we had skirmished with the enemy and got the best of him, but on 
the day of the battle our decimated battalion was dismounted and 
placed in the trenches on the Confederate left, the men being about 
two feet apart and the Federals upon the rise beyond could see 
how weak we were. After a little firing a staff-officer rode up 
and sent us to drive back the enemy reported as flanking us from a 
mountain path on the left. We went as indicated, but found no 
enemy, and when we returned the Federals were in the trenches 
from which we had been taken, and Early’s army being flanked was 
in precipitous retreat, in which we joined just in time to reach our 
horses, turn to the right up the mountain side, travel along the 
crest until we reached Imboden’s pickets, and are again within the 
Confederate lines. Our mountain ride was enlivened by the hearti- 
est Yankee cheers ; and this was Fisher’s Hill fight as I saw it. We 
continue our retreat up the valley until a stand is made and the wel- 
come order from the department commander sent us on the road to 
East Tennessee, where our wounded brigadier and by far the major 
part of the brigade were soldiering in the neighborhood of home. 

If the writer were satisfied that the readers of the Brvouac were as 
heartily tired of these nondescript sketches as he is, he’d throw 
down his running pen in the ecstacy of happiness, but being con- 
vinced from what he has heard that the intelligent readers always 
skip ‘‘ What a Soldier Saw and Knows,” he yields to the exacting de- 
mands of the printer for copy and proposes to write up the little 
he yet knows of the great struggle. An order from the Secretary of 
War ordered Theophilus Brown to be relieved from duty with the 
Twelfth Tennessee, and to report to the Sixth Confederate, General 
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Cosby’s brigade. The transitu from Mossy Creek to Abingdon, Va., 
was successfully accomplished by a liberal use of the bummer’s art of 
praising the old woman’s newly-woven jeans and dangling the dirty- 
faced babies on his knee until the delighted housewives and flattered 
mothers would say, ‘‘Well, I reckon, stranger, you may stay and have 
a bite,” and so Theophilus rode on, kissed the babies, praised the 
housewife’s handiwork, and staid and bit with the savageness of a sol- 
dier’s hunger at these square meals, until at Abingdon he accepted 
an invitation to stop for the night with Major Crutchfield at the 
quartermaster’s depot. At midnight, on his cot guarded by Morgan’s 
picket, Theophilus lay in slumber sound, when an unmusical voice 
disturbed the sleeper with ‘‘ Better get out of there; the Yanks are 
coming.” A run to the stable and leading out his horse, Theophilus 
Brown essayed to mount his bridleless steed to the music of clatter- 
ing hoofs, pistol-shots, and demands of surrender, when a slip on the 
frozen pavement sent Brown on his back to be dragged as a sled until 
he could hold on no longer, and let go at the gate of a Mr. Trigg’s 
residence, through the opening of which he crawled and closed the 
latch ; and right here on the handle of this gate-latch he hangs the in- 
telligence welcome to the reader— 70 be concluded in the next. 


OUR DEAD. 
FROM ADDRESS OF JUDGE W. H. RoGErRs, NEw ORLEANS. 


‘¢Our dead.” What thoughts must flow and fill up the sentiments 
of our life, when we can meet together, and with pride of honest 
possession speak of ‘‘our dead.” Not the ordinary solemnities of 
the shroud and bier to add their mourning presence to a last meeting, 
for ‘‘our dead” had no shrouds save the gray, through which poured 
out their life; no bier save the field wherein they stood at duty’s 
call and whereon they fell. 

The last farewell was spoken years ago. ‘To-day we stand around 
to give evidence to the world that they are not forgotten. 

From every spot of our Southern land, where flashed the saber or 
‘«pealed the loud artillery,” and where men met to do or die, comes 
the echo of that requiem chanted so long ago; from up and down 
the heights of Gettysburg and Chickamauga, and down and about the 
lowlands of Spanish Fort—that our brothers sleep well. 

To-night, therefore, we must repeat the story for them. Silent 
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listeners must they be, as their spirits hover near, when we reiterate 
the promise made, to preserve their memory, their honor, and their 
glory. 

Just twenty-one years ago many of them went down with their 
great captain, who had as he fell victory in his grasp, and the very 
lightning of heaven flashed the news of their glory and prowess 
to nerve the arms and hearts of Magruder’s men, stretched in 
slender lines from Yorktown to James River as they checked the 
march of McClelland to Richmond. Not in sorrow, not in vain 
regrets do we turn our thoughts to them now, but with pride, aye 
joy, for they taught us that they knew how to die; not grudgingly 
did they go, no hesitation marked their march to the front, no shield 
held they up to guard their precious lives—they fell for liberty’s sake, 
that if they could not have, their survivors should. My comrades, 
have you ever reflected how much we owe to them, our more than 
kindred—to those who yet live with them and of them? How 
every one of us should be ever ready, with well-cooked rations, with 
well-stocked haversacks and canteens filled to the spout, ever pre- 
pared for the march? No reserve must lag; every flank must be 
covered, and no mistake as to proper supporting distances. Can we 
as men have a higher duty? Is there any thing that could be a greater 
incentive to worthy deeds than this duty? I speak to you, my broth 
ers, tried and true—you, the guardians of your brothers’ honor; you, 
the friends and protectors of those they left—see to it that the picket 
shall always be at his post. 

Time is dealing with us all. Mark you the vacant chairs that 
bring to your minds those who sat with us just one year ago. 

No recruits to fill up our ranks; we must stand, until the last 
man—general and private must he be. Strange hands—no not that, 
under God’s providence, but some one’s who will inherit our blood, 
who will be proud to bear our names or love our history—will bear 
him to that tomb we have commenced to-day, and then, with Sidney 
Johnston proudly holding ground, will he be placed to rest—the gates 
locked—there to wait that ‘‘ final muster where souls are paid by 
eternal resurrection.” 


A MOVEMENT is on foot to hold a grand reunion of the army of 
Northern Virginia, on the field of the second battle of Manassas, 
during the coming summer. All the survivors of that army will be 
invited, and it is proposed to ask General Fitz Lee to order the Vir- 
ginia volunteer forces to have their summer encampment there. 
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THE LESSON OF DECORATION DAY. 


Nearly a score of years ago the Southern ladies of Louisville 
caused to be placed atthe grave of each Confederate soldier in Cave 
Hill Cemetery, a marble head-stone giving the name, the State, and 
regiment of the soldier buried there; the same gentle, yet heroic 
women nursed, soothed, and cheered the sick, and with all the ten- 
derness of mother’s love, closed the eyes of the dead, and they still 
keep the rose-trees at the graves well trimmed. Each year, on Dec- 
oration Day, they may be seen bearing in their arms a garniture of 
fresh, bright flowers, and as they kneel to scatter the floral tributes, 
unspoken prayers are borne with the perfume of spring flowers 
on the whispering winds that the anguish of Southern mothers, 
recalled by the recollection of the anniversary day, may findassuage 
in the knowledge that eur dead are always held in cherished remem- 
brance by our wives and our daughters, ‘herr sisters in the kinship of 
an undying sentiment. 

On Saturday, May 26 last, every Confederate grave was gemmed 
with floral offerings strewn by a half hundred little girls and boys, 
children of Confederate soldiers. The fathers looked on with ear- 
nest approval, and the mothers and sisters directed the willing little 
hands. Our boys received a most impressive lesson—that what their 
fathers fought for was right; that though a rebellion may fail from 
want of numbers and means, principles, though they may not be 
successfully asserted, will never die. To our daughters the lesson 
taught was the silent bequest of the solemn duty of keeping the 
Confederate graves always brightly green, and to all our children the 
lesson reads, ‘‘ Honor the dead who died in the cause which your 
parents love.” 


Dr. Preston B. Scorr, surgeon of Breckinridge’s brigade, C. 
S. A., has been elected President of the Medical Society of Louis- 
ville. 


Editorial. 
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WE print from the note-book of the late Frank Funk, of this city, 
the account of the battle of Fort Donelson, as he saw it. 


THE survivors of the Hector Fitzhugh and Ross regiments will 
hold their annual Texas reunion at McKinney on the 7th and 8th of. 
August. 


THE ex-Confederates of Maysville will decorate the graves of the 
Confederate dead, and the Emmett Rifles, of that city, unanimously 
accepted an invitation to unite in the demonstration. 


On Saturday, May 26, the ladies of the Southern Memorial Asso- 
ciation, at Lexington, Ky., decorated the graves of the Confederate i} 
dead in the cemetery of that place. 
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Query Box. 


A. M. M., LouisviLLE: What is the origin of the term ‘‘ Dixie?’ Will you 
name some of the songs sung in the South during the war? 


ANSWER: I. Itis said that the negroslaves bought in Baltimore by a negro- 
trader named Dixon used to sing ‘* Way down South in Déxon’s Land, etc.,” 
whence Déxze’s Land. 2. The only two good war-songs of the South are Father 
Ryan’s ‘¢ Conquered Banner,’ and Lamar Fontaine’s ‘‘ All Quiet on the Poto- 
mac To-night.”” The shrieking of Maryland, my Maryland;” the torturing 
strains of ** When this Cruel War is Over; *’ the harrowing notes of ‘* Mock- 
ing Bird;” ‘*Let me Kiss Him for His Mother;” the inevitable ‘‘ Vacant 
Chair ;”’ followed by the screeched long second syllable of ‘‘ Lo-reena,”’ with 
the interminable ding-dong of antiquated pianos, did more to reconcile the 
average Confederate soldier to the inclemencies and meager fares of the camp 
than all other means combined. When Johnnie, searching for a square meal, 
caught a note of either of the above gems of music he usually ‘‘ tucked tail” 
and hied himself to camp, and vowed that should the future make him master 
of a homestead and a music-box, Loreena and company should be forever 
proscribed. 


AN ex-Federal surgeon, Dr. E. R. C., New Albany, Ind., whose brother, 
while a prisoner, received many kindnesses at the hands of General, then 
Colonel Iverson, of the Fourth Georgia Cavalry, asks after the whereabouts of 
that gallant officer. Will some one be kind enough to answer? 


ANSWER: General Iverson died at Macon, Ga., March 4, 1873. 


H. M., Louisvit_e, Ky. If the Confederate armies numbered seven hun- 
dred thousand men and the Union armies nearly three millions, how is it, accord- 
ing to my history, that the Federal army was so often outnumbered ? 


ANSWER: My dear young friend, your confidence in the truth of school- 
histories proves that you are very young. An army of defense,no matter how 
small, must be scattered so as to watch every point where there is danger of 
attack. Figure out how one Confederate could watch four Federals coming 
from a great number of possible directions, and at the same time outnumber 
them, and you will hereafter take the statements of your historian with many 
grains of salt. 
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Taps. 


THE surviving members of Hood’s brigade will hold their annual 
reunion at Crockett, Texas, on the 27th of June. 


Jupau P. BENJAMIN, Secretary of State for the Confederacy, has 
retired from the practice of law in England and is spoken of for a 
judgeship. 


A VERMONT man who is applying for a pension says he distin- 
guished himself by staying at home during the war. Every body 
else in the village went to Canada. 


Ir is related that at the grave of General R. E. Lee are placed 
card-receivers, in which reverent Southerners and foreigners leave 
their cards, some of which have their corners turned up to show that 
they have called in person, and others have the corners turned down 
to indicate that Mrs. Lee was included it the call. 


A SoLpriERs’ ORGANIZATION.—There has been formed in Rich- 
mond, Va., an association of ex-Confederate soldiers, which is to be 
called the ‘‘R. E. Lee Camp of Confederate Veterans,” for the pur- 
pose of promoting friendship among those who fought together 
during the war. The organization is non-partisan, non-sectarian, and 
non-secret. 


A Ha WortH $1,000.—.Veriwether’s Weekly: When 
Mr. Oscar Taylor was in town, a few weeks ago, he showed me a 
silver half-dollar, for which he has already been offered $1,000. It is 
one of four halves cast by the Southern Confederacy when the mint 
was seized in New Orleans. On the liberty side the die is the same 
as the present half-dollar, but on the reverse side was substituted 
seven bars and seven stars, surmounted by a pole with the cap of 
liberty. A stalk of sugar cane and a stalk of cotton are shown, 
around which are the words, ‘‘ The Confederate States of America.” 
Only four of these coins were issued. Mr. Taylor purchased it from 
a man in Ozark, who parted with it for the extreme low price of $100, 
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THE first official order of the Confederate Government was 
written on a dry-goods’ box, and dated Montgomery, Alabama, 
February 18, 1861. It read as follows: ‘‘The office of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the Confederate States of America is estab- 
lished at the corner of Market and Commerce streets, where the 
Hon. Mr. Meminger, Secretary of the Treasury, or the undersigned 
can be found from 9 A.M. to 3 P.M. to transact the business of 
that department. Henry C. Capers.” 


INFORMATION received in this city announces the sad tidings of the 
death of Captain Al. M. Hathaway, deputy warden of the peniten- 
tiary. His death occurred at his home in Owensboro, April 16, at 
two o’clock. Captain Hathaway was about forty-two years of age 
and unmarried. He was the son of Mr. E. A. Hathaway, of the 
Planters’ House, at Owensboro, and a native of Montgomery County, 
in this State. He received his education in this city at Prof. B. B. 
Sayre’s Institute, and was a captain during the late civil war in the 
‘Orphan Brigade,’’ commanded at various times by General S. B. 
Buckner, General John C. Breckinridge, General Roger Hanson, 
General Ben. Hardin Helm, and General Joseph H. Lewis. 


Caprain CHARLES B. Davis, of Fire Company No. 1, who was 
killed by a tumbling wall at a fire in Memphis, Tenn., was buried at 
Elmwood Cemetery, the pall-bearers being four firemen and four 
members of the Bluff City Greys, Company B, Forrest's old regi- 
ment of cavalry, Confederate States Army. The ex-Confederates 
who were pall-bearers, and a dozen other old comrades who attended 
the funeral, wore black crape and red, white, and red ribbons, which 
colors of old Confederate war-times were affectionately placed on the 
grave amid the flowers and evergreens. Captain Davis was a mem- 
ber of the above-named military company during the war, was a 
brave and gallant soldier, and died facing death at his post of duty. 


AFTER EIGHTEEN YEARS.—Captain J. E. Greene, editor of the 
Worcester Sy, was captured at Ball’s Bluff, was reported dead and 
his funeral sermon preached in the Congregational Church at North 
Brookfield, Massachusetts. He was leading a company, and was 
surrounded by the enemy, when Colonel Singleton of Mississippi 
came up and politely asked him to surrender. He gave up his sword, 
and was given into the hands of two soldiers, and was well treated 
on his way to Libby Prison. Last winter Captain Greene spent a 
week in Washington, and met the Hon. Otto R. Singleton of Mis- 
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sissippi, for the first time since the surrender; and they renewed the 
acquaintance under circumstances more pleasant. <A few days ago 
Captain Greene received the sword that he surrendered over twenty 
years ago; and it may be said that he has not only survived both the 
capture and the funeral sermon, but honorably recovered the sword 
he carried with him when he went to the war. 


‘DEPRECIATED CURRENCY.—Major McD.: ‘‘ Fifteen days before 
the surrender of Lee a small party of us took dinner at a Richmond 
(Va.) restaurant, and we paid’ over three hundred dollars for it. A 
slice of butter cost us thirty dollars. 

Major S.: When I was transferred to the Western Army I went 
to the division quartermaster and after much persuasion succeeded 
in getting one hundred and twelve dollars from him and started out 
determined to buy something at the suttlers. I bought the only 
thing my one hundred and twelve dollars would cover—a paper 
collar. 


THE Maytield (Ky.) -Woniter gives us the following first-class 
notice: ‘The march number of that excellent magazine, THE 
SOUTHERN Bivouac, published at Louisville by the Southern Histor- 
ical Association, is on our table. THE Bivovac is, without doubt, the 
best periodical of its kind published, and it ought to be found in the 
home of every Sonthern man, and especially should it be taken by 
those who fought for the Lost Cause. The price, $1.50 per annum 
places it within the reach of all, and one who has once seen it would 
not be without it for any reasonable consideration. The contents of 
the number before usare varied and interesting. Send $1.50to ‘‘ THE 
Bivovac,” Louisville, and receive it one year, or leave the money 
with us and we will order it for you. A copy can be seen at this 
office. 


ArrER EIGHTEEN YEARS.—During the fighting that preceded the 
surrender at Appomattox the cavalry on both sides were very actively 
employed. While directing some movements of his command at the 
front Major General Fitz Hugh Lee and his staff were often exposed 
toheavy fire. One of the last shots fired found its way into the breast 
of Captain Charles Minnigerode of General Lee’s staff. Captain 
Minnigerode fell from his horse apparently dead. There was no time 
to care for his body, but Fitz Hugh Lee dismounted and pinned on 
his breast the following note : 

‘*This is the body of Captain Charles Minnigerode of General 
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Fitz Hugh Lee’s staff. Whoever finds it will confer a great favor by 
seeing that it is properly cared for and sending information to his 
father at Richmond. Fitz Hucu Lee.” 

The lines of combat shifted, and presently a New York regiment 
passed over the ground. The surgeon noticed the body of the Con- 
federate officer, and stooping over it saw the note and also that the 
man was not dead. ‘Taking up the body in his arms the Union sur- 
geon, who was a powerfully built man, carried it about a third of a 
mile to a field hospital. Here he gave his young charge special atten- 
tion, and noted with satisfaction a gradual improvement. Captain 
Minnigerode recovered, and after the war went to New Orleans. 
The surgeon returned to New York and renewed the practice of 
medicine at Poughkeepsie. 

On Thursday evening General Lee, now an officer of the Virginia 
Volunteers (National Guard), accompanied by a party of officers of 
the Thirteenth, was in a box at the Casino witnessing the perform- 
ance of the ‘‘Queen’s Lace Handkerchief.” There were present in 
General Lee’s box Colonel Austen of the Thirteenth New York, 
Colonel Wertenbaker of the Third Virginia, Colonel John A. McCaull, 
Quartermaster Ackerman of the Thirteenth, and Captain Minnigerode, 
who, being on a visit to New York, had been invited to accompany 
his old commander to the theater. An usher entered and told the 
captain that a gentleman wished to speak with him. The gentleman 
came in and Captain Minnigerode went to the rear of the box to meet 
him. 

‘¢You do not remember me ?”’ said the stranger. 

‘¢ There is something about your face, sir, that tells me I do know 
you,” replied the captain. 

‘*You were left for dead on the field of Appomattox, and—’’ 

‘Ves, yes,” hurriedly broke in Minnigerode, a light of recogni- 
tion stealing over his expressive face. 

‘¢T am Dr. Carter.” 

‘«My God, sir! you are the man who saved my life undoubtedly.” 
As General Lee greeted the doctor the latter said smilingly : 

‘‘Yes, sir, I took the bullet out.” 

‘¢And here is the bullet,” said Minnigerode, taking it out of his 
pocket and holding it up between his thumb and forefinger. 

For a few moments the rich costumes and pretty women on the 
stage were forgotten and the little group of officers gazed instead on 
the two characters who had just reached a happy climax in the drama 
of life. 
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A Vivip DEscriPTION OF LEE AND Jackson.—General Lee sat 
on a cedar stump; Jackson stood near him; the staff officers of each 
gathered in groups hard by, and the two conversed in earnest under- 
tones as Lee gave his lieutenants their final instructions. I did not 
have the privilege of witnessing this scene, but I saw both of them 
during the day, and could well imagine what a grand subject for the 
painter’s brush the picture presented. I had seen General Lee only 
once before—the day on which he came from Washington to Rich- 
mond to offer his stainless sword to the land that gave him birth and 
the State to which his first allegiance was due. Then his raven hair 
and mustache were only slightly silvered. Now the cares of the past 
twelve months had whitened his hair and full beard, and he seemed 
at least twenty years older. As I gazed that day upon this splendid 
figure, five feet eleven inches high, and weighing one hundred and 
seventy-five pounds, clad in uniform of simple gray, with only the 
stars which every Confederate colonel was entitled to wear, and saw 
those brown hazel eyes, that beaming countenance, and the whole 
bearing of that ‘‘ king of men,” as he gracefully mounted his charger 
and quietly rode to the front, I was fully impressed with the idea that 
I had seen one every inch a soldier, who was prepared to handle with 
signal ability the splendid army under his command, and lead it to 
glorious victory. 

*¢Old Jack,” as I saw him that day in his dingy uniform, covered 
with the dust of the Valley, his faded cadet-cap tilting on his nose, 
mounted on his old sorrel, nibbling a lemon and seeming to me to be 
in a very bad humor as he gave his sharp, crisp orders, and was evi- 
dently very impatient at the delay in the march of his column, I felt 
sure that the ‘*foot cavalry” had bloody work before them, and that 
their iron chief did not mean to spare them. 


Tue Errects or Fear.—Not long ago three or four gentlemen 
were comfortably seated in front of the Hotel Brunswick in Austin, 
exchanging reminiscences and untruths regarding their experiences 
during the war. All of these gentlemen had fought, bled, and come 
very nearly dying in the Confederate army. Each had something 
interesting to tell about battles in which he had been engaged. 
There was one exception. Colonel John Randolph Fanning, a Vir- 
vinia gentleman, who had distinguished himself on the field, listened 
to what others said but did not volunteer to impart any of his own 
experience. 

‘¢Now it is your time, Colonel,” said Major Rangoon, of North 
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Carolina. ‘‘Can’t you give us something startling? ‘Tell us about 
the Federal battery you captured at Chancellorsville.” 

‘¢ Since you insist upon it, gentlemen,” replied Colonel Fanning, 
‘*T will relate a little incident connected with the capture of that 
Yankee battery. It struck me as being very singular. ‘The story is 
about my horse, Black Hawk. He was, as some of you know, a jet 
black—not a white hair on him, except a white star on his forehead. 
He was a splendid riding animal, but he was not precisely a war- 
horse like the animal described by Job. He was more of a lady’s 
horse than a war-steed. When he sniffed the battle from afar and 
heard the shouting and the noise of the captains, he didn’t say ‘ha, 
ha!’ as Job’s charger did. Mine wasn’t that kind of horse.” 

‘* Probably his heart was not in the struggle. He may have been 
an imported Northern horse with abolition tendencies,” suggested 
Major Rangoon. 

‘*No, it was not that,” said the Colonel; ‘‘he was a naturally 
timid animal. This was the first time that I had ridden Black 
Hawk into battle, and the poor brute trembled all over. I received 
an order to advance under cover as near as possible to the battery 
and then charge. Just before we made the charge a shell from the 
battery fell within ten feet of my horse. He reared up and uttered 
_ the peculiar cry of a horse in mortal terror. The poor fellow trem- 
bled so that I was in danger of falling. Fortunately the shell did not 
explode. A moment later I was leading my regiment in a headlong 
charge on the battery, with shells exploding over and on every side 
of us. Only one third of my regiment survived that fearful charge- 
After the battery had been captured, I noticed that all of my men 


looked very strangely at me and my charger. I happened to glance 
at the animal, and, gentlemen, what I am stating is a solemn fact, to 
my amazement, instead of being on a black horse, I was riding a 
white one. Excessive fright had changed every hair on the animal 
from coal black to a snow white—all except the little star on his fore- 
head, and that had turned as black as your hat. I never heard of a 
similar occurrence, gentlemen. It was very remarkable.” 

‘* Very!” said every one in chorus. There was a pause; quite a 
long pause; then Major Rangoon said : 

«Colonel Fanning, you have just returned from Washington City, 
have you not?” 

“Ves.” 

‘«Did you meet Tom Ochiltree at the capital?” 

“1 ma.” 

Nuff said.” 

A significant gesture, and they all followed the Major from North 
Carolina into the hotel bar.— Zexas Siftings. 
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